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1. A Momentous Marriage 


IN 1864 in the central hall of the present quarters of the 
Principal of the Midnapore College, West Bengal, was celebrated 
with considerable ^clat, a marriage which was attended by 
quite a number of well known men who came from Cal¬ 
cutta for the purpose. The quarters were occupied by 
Rajnarayan Bose, Headmaster of the Midnapore High School 
and the bride was his eldest daughter Swarnalata. The bride¬ 
groom was a brilliant alumnus of the Medical College, Cal¬ 
cutta, eighteen-year old Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose, then House 
Surgeon of the Calcutta Medical College. Among those who 
attended the marriage from Calcutta were Debendranath 
Tagore, whose youngest son Rabindranath was then a todd¬ 
ler, Kcshab Chandra Sen, the dynamic leader of young Bengal 
and Bijoy Krishna Goswami, then an eloquent preacher of 
the Braraho Samaj, three men of considerable spiritual attain¬ 
ments, whose influence on the social, religious and political 
life of Bengal was to be great. This marriage was one of 
the first marriages according to Bramho rites without worship 
of the Salgram Sila. Keshab Chandra Sen was the chief 
minister at the marriage assisted by Bijoy Krishna Goswami 
and Bholanath Chakravarty. Ayodhyanath Pakrashi acted as 
priest.^ 

Was it a mere coincidence that these three deeply spiri¬ 
tual men came to bless the marriage from which was to be 
born the poet-patriot and yogi Sri Aurobindo who was to 
initiate the movement and point the way which would lead 
to the freedom of India, who taught his countrymen by 
his example to work, suffer, and die so that their country 
could be great, and who through his yoga worked for the 
transformation of the human race so that the higher conscious¬ 
ness which was to transcend the ignorance and divisions of tlw 
human mind could be established on earth. 

From this marriage was also bom Manmohan Ghose, the 
dedicated poet-teacher. For more than two decades Bengali 
students sat at the feet of this inspired teacher and drank 
deep at the fountains of Western culture. What ancieitf 
Oreece and Italy had to give of beauty and spiritual asph 
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ration or of ethical elevation, what modem Europe had tO' 
give of intellectual and institutional freedom was commu¬ 
nicated to them, not as a matter of dry scholarship but as 
a spiritual seed that would germinate and would*' fructify 
in their lives and deeds. As for his poetry when it sees 
the light in its entirety it will act as a solace to future 
generations and be a lamp lighting the way to the perfection of 
man. 

From this marriage was also born the revolutionary and’ 
journalist, Barindrakumar, the spark which was to light the 
flame in which thousands of the purest spirits among the 
youth of the country were to offer themselves as a total 
sacrifice for their motherland. 

Konnagore was one of those flourishing townships which 
grew up from medieval times along the western bank of the 
Ganges, eight miles from Calcutta, in the district of Hooghly. 
Here lived a colony of high caste kayasthas some of whom in 
the first decades of the 19th century learnt English and took 
service under the East India Company. Amongst them was 
Kalicharan Ghose who held a fairly good position in the 
East India Company. To him were bora two sons, Krishna- 
dhan (1846) and Bamacharan. Kalicharan died in 1858 
when Krishnadhan was only twelve years old. Krishna- 
dhan Ghose’s second son Manraohan writes to his friend' 
Laurence Binyon, ‘My father when a boy was very 

poor.It is only through his superhuman perseverance 

that we have to some degree retrieved ourselves.’ ^ Man- 
mohan Ghose also refers to the family house at Konnagore 
being in ruins. It is not unlikely that Kalicharan Ghose 
lived as well as worked in Calcutta. In that case probably 
Krishnadhan Ghose studied in the Hindu College before he 
joined the Medical College. That he was a brilliant student 
there is little doubt and freeships and scholarships must 
have helped him through his education. He was a House 
Surgeon in the Medical College when he was only eighteen. 
His brother Bamacharan too received a good education 
and may have been a student of the Hindu College as he 
became Headmaster of the Bhagalpore High School. 

Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose’s first posting outside Calcutta 
1868 was at Bhagalpore as Sub-^sistant Surgeon in charge 
of the Charitable Dispensary. ® Here his secovd son Man- 
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mohan was born on the 19th January 1869. He took leave 
from the 15th November 1869 for 18 months and left for 
England for further Medical studies. He left his wife and 
two sons in charge of Miss Piggot, an English lady, so 
that his wife could learn to speak English and acquaint 
herself with English manners and ways of life. Undoubtedly 
he did this so that when he was promoted to the post of 
Civil Surgeon after his return she could mix freely with the 
English officers of the district and their wives. That he could 
earn enough by private practice, his pay being meagre, to 
enable him to pay his own expenses in England as well as 
the expenses required for his wife and sons in India show 
his popularity and medical skill. Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose 
returned from England some time in April or May 1871. His 
third son Aurobindo was born the next year on the 15th 
August 1872 at the house of his friend, Manmohan Ghose, 
a barrister, at 4, Theatre Road, Calcutta, now identified as 
8, Theatre Road. On the 22nd December 1872 he was 
appointed to a temporary post in place of Dr. H. C. Bowser, as 
Medical Officer at Rungpore. In February 1873 he was 
appointed Civil Surgeon of Rungpore and he was confirmed 
in his post on the 22nd December 1875.^ He arranged 
for the proper drainage of the town and for this had a canal dug 
which was named K. D. Canal after him. So popular did 
he become and such was his power in the district that Mahama- 
hopadhya Jadavbhusan Tarkaratna wrote about him, *Dr. 
Krishnadhan Ghose was all and all in Rungpore exercising 
undisputed sway. He was the Suez canal between the 
English and Bengalis for his house was their meeting place.’ * 
To this Puma Chandra Chatteijee (brother of the novelist 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee) who was then Deputy Collector 
at Rungpore adds, ‘Dr, Krishnadhan Ghose was a remark¬ 
able man. I have never met anyone so highly educated, so 
spirited and with such a strong personality.** The British 
Government in India could not allow the power and popu¬ 
larity of so independent and spirited an Indian who had 
such a powerful intellect to grow over a whole district and 
transferred him for a short time to Bhagalpore and then to 
Khulna. About his transfer his son Barindrakumar writes, 
‘In Rungpore he (Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose) had acquired 
such power and iK>pularity that the Government seeing, 
that he had become the undisputed leader of a whole district 
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transferred him for a time to Bhagalpore before they trans* 
ferred him as Civil Surgeon to Khulna.* ’ 

While working as Civil Surgeon at Rungpore Dr. Krishna- 
dhan Chose sent his three sons, Benoy, Manmohan, and 
Aurobindo to the Loreto Convent, Darjeeling. UndouMedly 
he wanted to give his children the benefit of English educa¬ 
tion from childhood but this he could have done, as was 
then the custom, by engaging an English governess. But 
that was impossible. The reason was that his wife was 
showing signs of mental derangement. He wanted to separate 
the children from her. How wise was his decision can be 
seen from a letter written by Manmohan Chose to his 
friend Laurence Binyon some years afterwards while at 
Oxford in an exchange of confidence. ‘You will not under¬ 
stand me unless I tell you a circumstance of my life which 
is unhappily both painful for me to reveal and for you to 
hear. I had no mother. She is insane. You may judge the 
horror of this, how I strove to snatch a fearful love, but 
only succeeded in hating and loathing, and at last becoming 
cold. Crying for bread I was given a stone. My father 
was kind but stem, and I never saw much of him. Thus 
from childhood I was subject to fits of gloom and despon¬ 
dence which grew with my age.' ® 

The older boys soon became too old to stay in a girls’ 
boarding school and had to be withdrawn. He wished to send 
his boys to England, but a public school was beyond his purse. 
He consulted his friend Mr. Clazier who was then Magistrate 
in Rungpore and Mr. Clazier agreed to arrange with a relation 
of his named Mr. Drewett, a non-conformist clergyman in Man¬ 
chester who would take charge of the three boys and the older 
boys could be admitted as day-scholars to the Manchester 
Grammar School. By this time a daughter was bom to Dr. 
Krishnadhan Chose who was named Sarojini. In June 1878 
he took privilege leave and went to England with his wife and 
children. His wife was then with child. He left his three boys 
in the care of Mr. Drewett in Manchester and his wife and baby 
daughter in Norwcx)d, in London, under the supervisory care 
of a doctor friend, Dr. Mathew, and returned to India. A baby 
boy was bom on the 5th January 1880, and his mother named 
him Emmanuel Mathew which was afterwards changed to 
Barindrakumar.® 
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At Khulna where Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose was transferred 
in April 1882 he became equally popular. He arranged for the 
proper drainage of the town and made it malaria-free. His 
son Barindrakumar then about ten years old who sometimes 
stayed with his father at Khulna wrote in his autobiography, 
‘Olive complexioned, with large dreamy eyes and gentle digni¬ 
fied appearance, my father soon became the life and soul of 
Khulna. The police, the Magistrate, the civil servants, the 
school and municipal authorities all came to consult him. He 
made Khulna malaria free and introduced radical improvements 
in the hospital, the school, the jail and the municipality.* “ I 
have heard many testify that his intuition and skill as a doctor 
was almost magical. His devoted care of his poor patients was 
remarkable. His second son Manhohan Ghose spoke in later 
life how his father would walk through miles of mud and slush 
to see a poor patient and would have the patient*s diet prepared 
in his own kitchen. Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose himself wrote to 
his brother-in-law about the host of people for whom he had to 
provide. Who were they ? It is about them that Bipin Chandra 
Pal wrote, ‘Krishnadhan’s purse was always open for his 
needy relations... .the poor, the widow, and the orphan 
loved him for his selfless pity and soulful benevolence.*^' Un¬ 
fortunately this caused him to send irregular remittances to his 
sons in England so that not only were their educational careers 
hampered but they had sometimes to live at starvation level 
making a little bread their whole day’s meal. But his sons never 
blamed their father. In fact they had deep admiration and sym¬ 
pathy for him and his troubles. Manmohan Ghose writes, 
‘My father’s character may well be called thorough. He is deter¬ 
mined to give them (Barindrakumar and Sarojini) a good edu¬ 
cation though he is toiling under difficulties. He must be a 
man of iron nerves. I could not tell you half the things he has 
suffered but he is bent to go on. Indeed he says ‘My body is 
as stem as my mind to have survived all the troubles which I 
have endufed.* I cannot but be proud with admiration at the 
sight of such dauntless self-sacrifice and heroic perseverance.* 

The widely held opim*on that Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose wished 
to cut his children off from all Indian influences is absolutely 
wrong. He desired his sons to be as deeply versed in ancient 
Indian as in European culture and wrote to his son Manmohan 
when he gave him permission to go to Oxford, ‘You hkv© 
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to pass in Sanscrit and you must learn that. So I will try my 
best to give you a year or two at the University where you can 
learn Sanscrit and improve your classics, get facility in writing 
and speaking, make interests and form, friendships,^“ Had 
Manmohan Ghose learnt Sanscrit he could have got his heart’s 
desire of remaining in England and secured a post in the British 
Museum as appears from a later letter of his. His muse then 
would not have been isolated but would have developed in the 
main stream of English poetry and his poetry gained recognition 
long ago. 

His father lived long enough to see Primavera published and 
Manmohan must have written to his father about the review of 
Oscar Wilde for Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose wrote to his brother- 
in-law when requesting him to rescue Barindrakumar from his 
insane mother, ‘The three sons I have produced I have made 
giants of them. I may not, but you will live to be proud , of 
three nephews who will adorn your country. .Who knows 
what the next generation will achieve and if I can make 
three products of mine to take the lead in that achievement what 
more can I expect in the action of a lifetime ?’ About his son 
Manmohan he writes, ‘Mano will combine the feelings of 
his father, the grand ambitions of a cosmopolitan spirit that 
hates and abhors angle and corner feelings with the poetry of 
his (great) grandfather Rajnarayan Bose.’ While urging his 
brother-in-law to rescue Barindrakumar he writes, ‘If the 
future is to be judged by the past, you can depend upon it that 
you shall have no reason to rue the day that you separated a 
product of my brain from your sister for your country’s 
sake.’ Deep patriotism, though of a more constructive and 
wider nature, is evident in this letter. 

Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose was deeply attached to his son, Auro- 
bindo. The false news that the ship by which Aurobindo was 
cbming to India had been sunk, (in fact Aurobindo did not 
sail by that ship) was such a blow that he fell unconscious. 
He was carried to his bed and lingered for a few days. Then 
the iron will that had given battle to his destiny flagged, the 
visionary eyes that had dreamt dreams of his country’s great¬ 
ness closed, the life-blood which was poured out in a constant 
effort to reform and revitalise his country congealed and the 
compassionate heart, full of love and tenderness for the sick, the 
poor, the widow and the orphan stopped beating. 
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The whole of Khulna was plunged in grief and hundreds 
followed the funeral procession. The cremation had to be 
delayed as people from all spheres of life passed silently by to 
take a last look at their beloved doctor and benefactor. After 
his death, as a memorial, the municipality erected a large foun¬ 
tain in front of the municipal buildings with his name inscribed 
on it. 

The other significant force in Manmohan Ghose’s heritage 
was his maternal grandfather Rajnarayan Bose. A pupil of Dero- 
zio, he was one of the pillars of the Bengal renaissance. His 
father Nanda Kishore Bose knew English well and worked in 
the Hurkaru (English Newspaper) office and for many years in 
the opium agency office at Gazipore but returned to Bengal and 
served as head-clerk at the office of the Special Commission. 
Nanda Kishore Bose was Rammohan Roy’s friend and for some 
time his Secretary. Rajnarayan Bose was a brilliant studait 
of the Hindu College and the answers of his History paper in 
the final examination were not only published in the Hurkaru 
but Sir (then Lieut.) William Kaye praised the answers in the 
Bengal Herald^ ‘But the answers to the historical questions are 
astonishing for their fullness and general accuracy. ..his 
performance despite some slight mistakes in matter and style 
is really most extraordinary. He has not passed over a 
single question. He has answered every one in the most detailed 
manner, generally with great accuracy, and interspersed his ans¬ 
wers with remarks that show considerable powers of reflection 
aud discrimination.’ ” 

At the early age of twenty Rajnarayan Bose was engaged by 
the Tattvabodhini Sabha to translate the Upmishads into English. 
His translation received praise in the Literary Chronicle and 
was mentioned as an authoritative translation by Dr. Row in 
the Bibliothica Indica printed by the Asiatic Society. Raj¬ 
narayan Bose wrote many religious pamphlets which not only 
caused great controversy but also received high praise. Commen¬ 
ting on Rajnarayan Bose’s The Superiority of the Hindu Religion^ 
'Routledge, the Editor of the Friend of India after giving a sum¬ 
mary of the pamphlet wrote in the London Times^ *We think 
that their faith has been cruelly calumniated. We revere its 
charity, its humanity (hatred of cruelty), its gentleness, its en- 
'durance, its thoughtfulness, its friendliness, and much more. 
We believe in very much Babu Rajnarayan Bose has proved his 
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case. It is something to be tolerant, to be religious in every 
act of life, to cause religion to run into laws, politics, economy, 
everything, to have such a grand antiquity and such a mighty 
grasp on the human mind that ages upon ages of disaster 

have not unloosened the hold.Babu Rajnarayan ^as right 

to his views and we admire his manliness.’ The Science 
of Religion, another of his pamphlets, was praised by the Sunday 
Mirror : ‘The leading tenets of Theism are drawn up on a logi¬ 
cal basis, and we believe he has succeeded in showing that reli¬ 
gion as a science is as reliable and trustworthy as other 
sciences.* 

Rajnarayan Bose was affectionately called the grandfather 
of Indian nationalism. He founded the Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of National Feeling in 1861. The prospectus of the Society 
stated that its object was the awakening of national conscious¬ 
ness. Nabagopal Mitra gave practical shape to the ideas found 
in the pamphlet when he organised the Hindu Sabha and Hindu 
Mela. Among the aims of the latter being encouragement of the 
ideal of national self-sufficiency and the awakening of national 
consciousness. Again it was from the conception of Maha Hindu 
Sabha propounded by Rajnarayan in An Old Hindu's Hopey 
originally written in English in 1880 and published in Bengali 
translation in 1883, that the idea of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress arose. The Indian Mirror (Dak edition) 4th August 1889 
wrote* ‘Patriotism of the highest type pervades every syllable 
of the old man’s thoughts and utterances, and all who have the 
nations good at heart would do well to consider the practicabi¬ 
lity of the proposal, which, if successfully carried out, is cal¬ 
culated to work a revolution in the temporal and spiritual eco¬ 
nomy of the Aryan nation.’ 

Less recognised is Rajnarayan Bose’s contribution to Bengali 
Literature. His Lecture on Bengali Literature, Banga Bhasa 
O Sahitya Bisayak Baktrita, may probably be taken as the first 
historical and critical survey of Bengali literature. At the time 
it evoked so much controversy that Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore wrote to Rajnarayan Bose, ‘Whatever you write or say 
remains a subject of debate for two or three months.’ 

Rajnarayan Bose must have been proud and happy to see- 
his two grandsons, Manmohan and Aurobindo, both poets of' 
1^0 mean standing even at so young an age. But in Aurobindo*' 
he must have found a spirit totally kin to himself. Aurobindo’a. 
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admiration for his grandfather found expression in a sonnet 
written on the ocx:asion of Rajnarayan’s death. Manmohanc 
Ghose too was happily impressed by his grandfather and wrote- 
to his friend Laurence Binyon after his return. This, I think 
very fortunate indeed—to find at once friends, and that of one’s - 
own blood, so congenial and interesting as soon as I. 
landed.’ 


1 Rajnarayan Bose— Atmacharit, Published Calcutta 1319 B. S. 2nd'! 
edition—page 80 

2 Manmohan Ghose— Collected Poems, Volume I, Early Poems and; 
Letters, page 123 

3 Quarterly Bengal Civil Service List—1868 

4 Ibid —1876 

6 Narayan, July-August 1926 (Sravan B.S. 1322) 

6 Ibid, August-September 1925 (Bhadra B.S. 1322) 

7 Barindrakumar Ghose— Amar Atmakatha, 1st edition, page 14 

8 Manmohan Ghose— Collected poems, I, Early Poems andj 

Letters, page 162 

9 Barindrakumar Ghose, Amar Atmakatha, 1st edition, page 16 

10 Ibid—page 14 

11 Karmayogin, August 1909 

12 Manmohan Ghose— Collected poems. Volume I, Early Poems and* 
Letters, page 116 

13 Ibid—page 118 

14 Girija Sankar Roy Chowdhury— Sri Aurobindo O Banglar Swade 
shi Jug, 1st edition, page 43-44 

16 Rajnarayan Bose— Atmacharit, Published Calcutta 1319 B. S., 2ttd: 


16 

edition, page 18-19 

Ibid 

page 

92 

17 

Ibid 

page 

143 

18 

Ibid 

page 

96 

19 

Ibid 

page 

94 


20 Manmohan Ghose —Songs of Love and Death, 1st Edition, Fnb^ 
lished byBlackweU, Oxford, Introductory Memoir, page 14 
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LITTLE is known about Manmohan Ghose’s life in ♦Manches¬ 
ter except that the three brothers seemed to have found a happy 
home with Mr. and Mrs. Drewett. We do not know the exact 
year when Manmohan Ghose and his elder brother took ad¬ 
mission in the Manchester Grammar School but Manmohan 
Ghose was well up in his classical studies before he joined St. 
Paul’s School, London. A Greek school text, the Alcestes 
of Euripedes belonging to Manmohan Ghose shows the follow¬ 
ing inscription on the title page: M. Ghose—L.C.V. Midsummer 
1884. 

Manmohan Ghose started writing poetry while at the Man¬ 
chester Grammar School contributing to the Grammar School 
Magazine Ulela as well as to the Fox Family Magazine. This 
.is confirmed by Sri Aurobindo, ‘When we three brothers were 
staying at Manchester, I began writing for the Fox Family Maga¬ 
zine .But I dare say my brother stimulated me to write 

poetry.’ i 

Mr. Drewett left for Australia in 1885 but before leaving 
he had Manmohan and Aurobindo, admitted to St. Paul’s 
School, London and left the three brothers in London under 
the guardianship of his mother. The boys were not too happy 
with old Mrs. Drewett who insisted on their attending long 
.family prayers. The young boys who had developed their own 
ideas about religion found this irksome. About this and how 
they were left alone by old Mrs. Drewett Sri Aurobindo 
says : 

‘When we were staying in London, the old lady (the elder 
Mrs. Drewett) used to have daily family prayers and reading of 
some passages from the Bible. One day Manmohan said some¬ 
thing about Moses which made her wild. She said she did not 
want to live under the same roof with unbelievers and went to 
live somewhere else. I felt infinitely relieved and grateful to 
Manmohan. We were then entering upon the agnostic stage 
.in our development...** Sri Aurobindo also testifies that 
“the old lady’s son, Mr. Drewett, never used to meddle 
in these affairs because he was a man of common sense.* ’ 
Jt, is however, not improbable that Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose had 
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expressed a desire that in the matter of religion no influence was 
to be exerted on the boys. 

Laurence Binyon gives a dramatic account of his first sight 
of Manmohan Ghose in the class room at St. Paul’s School. , 

‘Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadowed livery of the burnished sun !’ 

These words spoken as if from some spontaneous compul< 
sion, in a voice low and thrilled that itself seemed to glow, caused 
all the class of school boys to turn their heads. At the back 
of the room, behind the rest, sat a young Indian with thick hair 
falling about his forehead and dark lustrous eyes. It was he 
who had startled us with his impassioned tones. Where had 
he come from ? How had he mysteriously joined us ? Perhaps 
I deceive myself but to my memory this was my first sight of 
Manmohan Ghose—an unaccountable apparition from an un¬ 
known hemisphere.’* 

Laurence Binyon and Manmohan Ghose became friends and 
discussed ‘every thing in heaven and earth after the manner of 
youth but specially poetry and the poets.’ They exchanged, 
criticised and appreciated each other’s poems. Laurence Binyon 
also tells us that he found Manmohan Ghose ‘well read in the 
English poets, better read than 1 in the Elizabethans and the 
older lyrists. But what struck me most was his enthusiastic 
appreciation of Greek poetry, not so much the books prescribed 
in the school as those which he had sought out on his own 
account. Theocritus, Meleager, above all Simonides, were his 
special favourites.’* 

Manmohan Ghose was not such a brilliant classical scholar 

1 

as his brother Aurobindo, but in 1887 he won an open scholar¬ 
ship to Christ Church College, Oxford. He tells us that his 
school report about his studies was ‘slow but steady,’ and he 
was rather amused when after he had won the scholarship he 
was congratulated for his scholarship and was told that he had 
made ‘rapid progress’.* 

Though Manmohan Ghose had won the scholarship to Christ 
Church College, he was very uncertain whether he would be 
able to avail himself of the opportunity to go to Oxford as his 
scholarship would not pay for all his expenses there. He wrote 
to his friend, ‘My position, by the way, is very hazy just now ; 
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I do not know whether after all I shall be able to retain my 
scholarship because my father is in some financial straits and if 
he cannot help me £80 will not be enough to keep me at Oxford 
—the most expensive place on the earth.’'' ^ 

It was during this time, 1885-1887, that Manmohan Ghose 
started to develop bis poetic faculties seriously. Nothing could 
be happier for the development of his talent than bis friend¬ 
ship with Laurence Binyon and later Stephen Phillips. It appears 
that while at school in St. Pauls the three brothers spent their 
vacation in the country-side or the sea-side. His interests at 
this time were nature, love, religion and politics and all these 
find expression in his poetry, though his political poems, he 
wrote one on Republicanism, appear to have been destroyed 
by him. 

The following stanzas from a poem written in 1887 entitled 
An Allegory shows promise of finer things : 

‘Here the w'et stony beach curves dark below, 

A hollow strip to the sharp headland’s bound. 

Where that lone reef runs forth, whose sunken brow 
The flying sprays sweep round. 

And windy to our ears the speech is brought 

Of the glad ruffled seas that boisterous heave 

Outside the rock-line, whence the far sound caught 
So sweet our souls receive. 

What starlit troop is this that comes from far ? 

What voices o’er the Syrian wastes ashine 

Led by the deep peace of that glory-star 
That streams on them divine ?’ “ 


1 A. B. Purani —Evening Talks —first scries, first edition, page 280 

2 Ibid second series, first edition, page, 165 

3 Ibid page 166 

4 Manmohan Ghose —Songs of Love and Deaths first edition, Pnb^ 
lished by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Introdnctoxy Memoir, page 7 

6 Ibid page 9 

6 Manmohan Ghose— ColleotedPoems, Volnmal. Early Poems and' 
Letters, page 115 

7 Ibid, page 119 

8 Ibid, page 128 



3. A Significant Letter 


A LONG letter, from Hastings, Sussex, one of the most 
^significant that Manmohan Ghose wrote, because it is the only 
record we have about his opinion on Indian politics, was written 
to Laurence Binyon just before he went up to Oxford in October 
1887. The letter shows how deeply he felt for his country and 
countrymen and with what interest he had been following news 
about India. 

Manmohan Ghose made a clear distinction between the 
English people and the British Government in India and felt 
keenly the exploitation of India by the latter. This distinction 
was made by him to the end of his life. He loved and admired 
England and the English people while being totally out of sym¬ 
pathy with British rule in India to which he attributed the poverty 
of the Indian masses. 

He is also against the maladministration and injustice of a 
Government which he tells his friend is in the interest of the 
English ruling classes at the cost and the “destruction” of the 
ruled. 

‘If you were to go to India and look with an unprejudiced 
eye, you would see that the system of Government is rotten to 
the core. It is most unjust—everything is in the favour of the 
rulers and to the destruction, I might say, of the ruled (by the 
ruled I mean the uneducated Indians—the educated Indians 
are well enough off as I said before). In the law courts bribery 
is the order of the day—I mean the bribery of policemen and 
underlings—yet you hear nothing of all this in England because 
it would be to the prejudice of the Anglo-Indians for you to 
know it. One thing will illustrate the truth of this. This August 
there has been a great visitation of cholera over the North 

West Provinces_70,000 people have died of cholera 

... .the Indian Government concealed their shameful help¬ 
lessness to cope with the difficulty (it is the duty of the 
Government to take sanitary precautions so that such, things 
should not occur) until it was dangerous to conceal it any 
longer.’ ^ 

Manmohan Ghose is not concerned with the idea of foreign 
or Indian rule except as it concerns the happiness of the Indian 
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masses. It is the tyrannical machinery of Governments or inr 
this case the British Government in India that he inveighs 
against. Mahatma Gandhi’s Salt March in 1930 has become a 
part of history, but as early as 1887 Manmohan Ghose, then 
eighteen, (incidentally Mahatma Gandhi was also o^the same 
age at the time) was writing to his friend about the salt monopoly 
which prevented Indians from making salt so that the British- 
Government could earn a lucrative income from the sail 
trade. 

‘I will tell you another thing, a nice little story taken word 
for word from an article of Seymour Keay’s in the Nineteenth 
Century. I must first tell you that there is a Salt Tax on the 
people and remember that salt is a scarcity in India. This is 
the delectable tale, ‘I have myself seen a wretched peasant at 
early dawn seek out a remote spot on a desolate sea-shore, and 
in momentary dread of detection, set to work to provide a little 
salt for his squalid and well-nigh starving household. Far too 
poor even to possess a spade or trowel, destitute of aught save 
the rag wrapt round his loins, he scratched with his naked hands 
a little trough. The advancing tide, turned this into a shallow 
pool which the hot wind and glare of the Indian sun dried up 
before evening when the tide returned. Wearily he wandered 
nightly to the spot to let in new water. In three or four days 
at the bottom of the trough a thin crust of salt was formed. He 
collected this by scraping it from the clay, and tying it up in a 
corner of his waist cloth, he started home as if he had gained a 
prize. He was stopped at the door of his hut by a revenue offi¬ 
cer, who confiscated his salt, and ordered him into confinement. 
Wild with hunger and disappointment, he made a desperate 
resistance, wounded the officer, and in the result was condem¬ 
ned to five years penal servitude.’ ’ ^ Commenting on this 
story, Manmohan Ghose writes ; 

‘You know I suppose that without salt in some way or other 
people cannot live. No more do Indians ; thousands of them 
die of diseases from want of salt—Children grow up sickly— 
and millions are in the condition of that man, whose story is 
told above.* ® 

Binyon asks if the English have no claims for the benefits 
conferred on India, to which Manmohan Ghose replies: 

‘People have a very mistaken idea ; they think England haa 
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brought civilization into India. India had a civilization whea 
the English were barbarians and it was there just the same whea. 
England negotiated India into her hands. (I won’t say conquered 
for India was never conquered by the English except in certaii^. 
portions). We do not want our civilization done away with, 
and European civilization brought in—we want the old frame¬ 
work of Indian civilization reconstructed and new life put into' 
it. The people were much happier before England came there 
—I repeat again, it is only myself and the educated class of 
Indians who at all have to thank the English for anything. And 
rather than have millions of people in the state they are now, 

I would rather the small minority of educated Indians were 
uneducated in the English sense of the term and Indian rule 
brought back. Of course, I know this is impossible.’ f 

Probably there had been some discussion between'^ Laurence 
Binyon and Manmohan Ghose in which the latter had spokea 
about a revolution in India. He, therefore, explains himself : 

‘As to the Revolution—^you mistook me there again. If 
you and I were to go to India tomorrow and look about us you 
could only then understand why it is we speak at all of a Revo¬ 
lution. The relation between the rulers and the ruled are strained 
enough but that is not the worst—the danger is in the misery of 
the lower classes of the people. Fortunately, these are not all 
Mohamedan. The greater part are Hindus and Hindus are 
noted for their patience and long suffering. But even they must 
yield some day to the instinct of self-preservation—when the 
question is “starve or fight”. Had it been the other way, and 
the Mohamedans been the majority I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that there would have already been a revolution or if it did 
not succeed India would be much what Englishmen have made 
Ireland—a land of crime and desolation. The educated classes 
are a few thousands among the seething hungry millions, and 
though they are lovers of English rule and would be most willing 
to restrain the popular fury, yet they would be swept to anni¬ 
hilation before the fierceness of numbers.’ * 

The educated Indians were divided by Manmohan Ghose 
into three classes of which he claims to belong to the last. 

‘Among the educated classes there are three classes—firstly, 
those who shut their eyes to the miseries of their uneducated 
countrymen—and are for everything as it is. These vilely sel¬ 
fish people, I am glad to say, are the fewest. By far the larger 
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number the distress, and are for patient agitation for reform., 
A very few, like myself, see further than this. By all means let 
us agitate for reforms—^but if reforms are not going to be made 
•quicker than at present, 1 cannot help foreboding something 
bad will happen. Something must come. I hopd m<^t sincerely, 
that it is not going to be anything so serious as a revolution. It 
would be the ruin of India....The serious and fatal thing 
about it is that the miserable and discontended people are 
uneducated and cannot guide themselves by proper and legal 
reform.* ® 

It would appear from this letter that in 1887 Manmohan 
Ghose’s sympathies were with the Indian masses who were the 
greatest suflFerers of the economic exploitation of India by the 
British rulers of India and he thought a revolution, if it broke 
out in India, whatever its results, would be justified. He must 
also have been connected with some political organisation of 
Indians ; otherwise the question of his ‘throwing politics over¬ 
board’ would not have risen. A letter of Sri Aurobindo to his 
wife Mrinalini at a later date confirms that the idea of political 
revolution in India came to his mind at this time, for he tells his 
wife that the seed that started sprouting in his mind at the age 
of fourteen was strongly established at the age of eighteen. The 
seed refers to the idea of political revolution and its ‘strong esta¬ 
blishment* is shown in his political activities while at Cambridge 
and the formation of and participation in the political activities 
of the Lotus and Dagger Society. 

Extremely sensitive and highly strung, Manmohan Ghose 
was temperamentally unfitted for the wear and tear of active 
participation in politics. It was, therefore, wise on his part to 
have taken a decision, as he did in this letter, that he would 
throw politics overboard, ‘As for me I am going to throw 
politics overboard and have nothing more to do with them. 
The Fates have been kind for once and have cast my lot in 
England...shall bury myself in poetry simply and solely 
....Republic or monarchy what does it matter when one 
cannot change the existing state of affairs. I am resolved 
to forget politics so that no one shall know even to which side 
I belong.* ’ 

The last vow Manmohan Ghose kept to the end of his life. 

' The British Government in India suspected that his magnum 
opus. Perseus, an epic in blank verse, was being written for a 
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^litical purpose and because of his silence the suspicksh dmlg: 
that the brother of Aurobindo and Barindrakumar oouI4 sot 
but be connected in some way with the revolutionary move^ni^t; 
During the first world war spies watched his house coustantlf 
—Indians could make nothing of this silent man who avoided 
invitations to the houses of Bng^h officials who were keen on 
meeting a man whose fame as a poet lingered as an aroma round 
him. His refusal to attend Durbars or even the University 
Convocation, an official function over which the Governor pre¬ 
sided, was consistent. Yet his interest in political news both 
national and international was close and keen. Indians called 
him ‘denationalised* and the British Government suspected him 
of being anti-British. But with inner strength and fortitude 
he suffered both his isolation from his own countrymen and for 
long years his position as a political suspect. The Government 
kept him unpromoted and on the same pay from 1907 to 1917 
in spite of his fame as a professor to whose classes students from 
many colleges crowded. He accepted his isolation as a decree 
of fate and refused to ask any favour from, make any claim on, 
or appeal to a Government of which he disapproved profoundly 
though their suspicions about him were totally unjustified. 
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4. At Oxford 


MANMOHAN Ghosc’s first reaction to the life at Oxford 
was pleasing: 

“Do you know that I am already getting known in the 
House^ as a writer of English verse, and I have heard many 
vague rumours afioat to that effect...! am progressing 
•so well in the good opinion of the people here, that I have 
broken thro’ caste and know members of more than one 
clique m the House”® 

Society in Oxford he found delightful because the men were 
“so intelligent and intellectual.” He was also impressed with 
the “all roundedness” of their character. 

Manmohan Ghose’s interest in India continued at Oxford. 
He was reading Malthus as “It bears on the question of 
Indian misrule, or rather I should say upon false reasons 
given for the painful state of suppressed famine existing 
among the Indian masses.”^' He was writing an essay “in 
which my aim is to dispossess English people of the pre¬ 
valent estimate of Indian character,”^ and he also promises a 
contribution on India for Binyon’s brother’s paper because 
he says, “It is one of my great aims to inform and persuade 
people on that subject and I should reproach myself if I 
neglected this occasion. I shall write a small article for you 
..I shall strive to put the whole position as clearly and 
simply and temperately as possible.”® 

The first year at Oxford was not very fruitful for Man¬ 
mohan Ghose’s poetry as he writes, “I am still writing verse, 
but have done nothing worthy to send you... I sincerely 
doubt whether I should ever write a poem of any length.”* 
And again—“You need not suppose that I have given up 
writing verse because I don’t send you any. It is true I have 
temporarily yielded to the stringent necessity of forming a 

good prose style to have always at command.My next 

attempt at verse shall be something long, I am determined. 

1 am thinking of a short lyric drama with an Indian subject 
or something of the sort.” * 

Manmohan Ghose appeared for his Responsions first in 
December 1887 when he did badly in his Arithmetic and 
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again in March 1888 when he passed. Apparendy Maninpliaiifi 
Ghose was working hard for in February he writes, “I have 
taken to hard.work and regular hours of late and don’t get 

much time to write and still less to write about except things 
strictly “zSjfoc.’*8 

In June he writes, “I have been startled out of that and 
other projects by the approach of ‘Collections’, which as it 
is a formal examination I must shuffle through somehow. 
Matters are made worse by a grant of £25 which Ch. Ch. 
has been so liberal as to give me of late: which embarasses 
me with a fear of being thought ungrateful should I fail to 
pass creditably. As it is I am sure I shall not do that. My 
first two terms with their repletion of Arthmetic have put 
me in irretrievable arrears in my classical work”.® 

Thus we see that within a year of his entering Christ 
Church College Manmohan Ghose had not only become 
socially popular but had impressed the authorities to such an 
extent that they awarded him a grant of £25. 

Before the close of the first year at Oxford we see that a 
deep psychological change came over Manmohan Ghose with 
the maturing of his personality. 

“Recently I have undergone a complete transformation. 

I was strangely conscious of the flowing in of unknown sources 
of strength and forces of change and upheaval. I had long 
been dissatisfied with myself and questioned every thing 
within and around me, and now all at once there awoke in 
me seething energies of mind, which drove me to strive 
and allay its flames in the rivers of knowledge. I am intensely 
in earnest. I dreamt myself a man but find with bitter truth 

tha.t I am a child. I will thirst now to know until I am 

satisfied.There is another feature too about my 

conversion—^it is the main point. I seemed all at once to 
fall back on myself; to concentrate all my powers within 
myself, my feelings were stifled and prostrate and my heart 
was hardened: I felt strong and freci as though I could 
tread mercilessly over the heads of men. Henceforth I seek 
no more the sympathy of others. The blind was lifted and 
suddenly I saw mys^f, saw that I am and must p^orce 
be alone, etoally alone....Jt was a bo<i& of In^ 

philosophy which helped to startle n» with its 
fliaxhnr-'AIone hast thou come ss^ the woiM aifek tM 
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SO out of it alone’.. 1 ask now for calm, for a self- 
centred collected soul, for patient powers of thought wd 
expression. I ask for solitude to make me strong, to give me 
liesure to think, and satisfy the burning itensitj^ with which 

1 have begun to read and reflect.At present then 1 am 

resolved to read and reflect more and produce less-—as I read 
about the ancient Indian philosophers the spirit of my ances¬ 
tors is upon me. Driven by a famished intellect they 
fled into the desert to live as eremites and ascetics and pon¬ 
dered alone on the eternal and the true. O that 1 could thus 
abstract myself wholly from the soulless task-work and jarring 
common-places of modem life—and give myself up with 
unremitting devotion to thought and productive toiI.”“ 

Manmohan Ghose’s reading of Indian philosophy had 
also influenced his conception of God. *‘We and all the forms 
of life we see are but passing phases of God, the fluctuations 

of eternal life.It is very natural to suppose that 

the soul when it has starved out the rebel powers, that array 
it by its incessant growth wUl escape into unfettered liberty.”^ 
And again, “It is my rooted conviction God is in Nature 
and Nature in God.”^* 

This responsiveness to the fundamentals of Indian philo¬ 
sophical thought would seem strange in the context of Man¬ 
mohan Ghose’s purely western upbringing unless we take 
into account his great heritage. 

About Manmohan Ghose at Oxford, Laurence Binyon 
writes, ‘T would find him sitting over the fire with a book, 
ever ready for animated discussion, which a friend from his 
own college would sometimes come in to join.”“ 

Laurence Binyon also recalls an evening in the rooms of 
Percy Dearmar at Christ Church College, “when there was a 
large gathering chiefly to entertain some members of Frank 
Benson’s company, who were acting at the theatre, ^y 
cousin Stephen Phillips, then remarkaMy handsome, was one 
of them. Lional Johnson curiously small and neat was then 
. .And I can still hear Manmohan Ghose standing up 
to read a poem in the crowded room; his long hair fell 
half over his eyes ; as he read he detatdied one of his dark 
locks, and pulled at it with out-stretched hand. Oblivious 
of his suiToundings, lost in .the poem he at^^cared almost 
ctmvulsed in the emotional effort of its 
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In the summtf term of 1890 Blackwell pul^hcd a small 
volume of poems entitled PrtmaverOi being the joint prodimt of 
Stephen Phillips, Laurence Binyon, Manmohan GhoSe and 
Arthur Cripps, which was so weU received that it soon wetif^ 
into a second edition. Manmohan Ghose*s contributioil to' 
this book consisted of five poems, the last Mentem JMUfrtiUia^ 
Tangmt some years lata: was chosen for a collection of Bng>' 
lish Nature poems. Primavera was reviewed in the Pall 
Gazette (1890) by Oscar Wilde who specially commented on 
Manmohan Ghose’s poems. 

“His verses show us how quick and subtle are the in- 
tellectual sympathies of the oriental mind and suggest how 
close is the bond of union that may some day bind India to¬ 
ns by other methods than of commerce and military strength. 
Mr. Ghose ought some day to make a name in our literature.”**' 

Probably Manmohan Ghose had been brooding for somet- 
time about leaving Christ Church. One cannot but fee) that 
the main reason was want of fbnds though he was also keen* 
on securing a post in England at the earliest opportunity. 
The expenses of the social obligations of student life at Oxford* 
colleges, and Manmohan Ghose was popular in his college as- 
we have seen, added considerably to the already heavy ex¬ 
penses of residence at Christ Church. He writes to his friend,. 
Binyon, “Do you know I have half a mind to leave Oxford 
after my third year, and come down to London to work for 
the next vacancy that occurs in the British Museum. I see- 
no earthly reason why I should stay any longer at Oxford. 
....I can disengage myself from Oxford very easily by simply 
pleading pecuniary embarrassments. That is another reascm 
why I shall leave ; living there is so dear; and the longer 
I stay the deeper I should be plunged in debts all over 
the place.”*® 

It appears from later allusions that Christ Church College 
had offered to increase his scholarship to enable Manmohaa 
Ghosq to remain and finish lus examination for in reply tw 
Binyon’s urging him to- return to Oxford, Manmohan Ghose 
writes : 

“But I hope you will see that you are wrong in wishing 
‘me to go back to Oxford. If you could read all my corres¬ 
pondence with the College, you would confess thid it would 
be a Piece of the maddest aiKt most ignoble lepenteiK^ alter 
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1 have so hnally and dedsively refused the increase of the 
scholarship offer^ me by the College.”^’ 

Manmohan Ghose planned to take up some tutoring work 
and writing and with that and some help from hig brother he 
hoped to have enough to live on while he worked on sub¬ 
jects like German, French, Elementary Mathematics and 
English History—so as to be ready for any examination either 
for the Museum or in some other Civil Service post. By 
August he found his expectations rudely thwarted and re¬ 
gretted his hasty refusal of the offer of Christ Church College 
to increase his scholarship. 

Manmohan Ghose was in London till December 1890. 
In the last available letter written in England to Laurence 
Binyon dated 22nd December 1890 we find Manmohan Ghose 
writing, “Cotton too was very affable and lent me a number 
of Great books, of which I was very much in need.’*“ 
From this it would appear that he had reconciled himself 
to returning to Oxford and taking his degree. He did not, 
however, return to Christ Church but joined the Non-Colle- 
giate Students’ Delegation at Oxford and took a degree as a 
member of that delegation. 
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5. In London 


MANMOHAN Ghose was in London from 1885-1894. Even* 
during those years he was studying at Oxford he spent his 
vacations in London. 

Life was extremely lonely for him in London. Shy and 
sensitive, he felt that deeper relations with English people 
were not possible. Except for Laurence Binyon the only 
deep tie that Manmohan Ghose formed was with Stephen 
Phillips and his family. In March 1889 he wrote to Binyon, “Your 
aunt^ was very kind as usual. .But from expressions she dropped 
they seemed to think that I didn’t care to come there,.. But 
they may easily have got this idea from my behaviour. I have 
never been accustomed to society, and am silent and em¬ 
barrassed what to say, being unwilling to speak what I feel 
or think for a fear every moment of committing a solecism. 
This is construed as apathy, and I am quite at a loss how to 
put myself right... I feel deeply that I must always, 
seem a stranger to English people, and only slight relations 
can grow out of this. But I have a passionate nature hun¬ 
gering to give and receive sympathy of a far deeper kind than 
such relations afford... When I meet with people I 
like, a strange uncontrollable passion awakes in me, and I 
have to tear myself away as from a dangerous temptation. 
...Books are my only refuge, which I seek not from 
choice but from necessity, and I try to allay a burning 
breast with hard intellectual labour.. .Love is as necessary 
to me as to every other human being. I may imprison myself 
in solitude and devote every hour to calm cultivation yet 
without this the richest gains of mind will in the end seem 
as dust, and life becomes a dreary blank. It is hard perhaps 
that my nationality should be so against me in En^and. But 
it is in my destiny.*’* 

It is sad to think that it was his destiny, too, to jfee] this 
isolation in India thou^ the reasons were quite d^dl^rent. 
He was clear-sighted enough to see that this would be so and 
lie dreaded nothing so mudi as the thought of being forced 
to letfun to Ihdih. 
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**There is nothing I dread so much as going back to Indian 
I feel quite at home with my surrounding^ here, howevcs 
people may be affected to me; there I should be iitteily 
out of sympathy with everything. I know neither the peo|^ 
nor the language—dl is strange and alien. I am four-fifths 
an Englishman if not entirely one ; and it is in P-n £lan<^ that 
I should do the most good to my country and myself.”* 

How true these anticipations were will be seen later, for 
Manmohan Ghose’s life in India, owing to a combination of 
tragic circumstances was as much, if not more, isolated in 
India than in England. 

Gradually, however, Manmohan Ghose seemed to have 
overcome his first social inhibitions. He became an intimate 
visitor at the home of the Phillipses. Stephen Phillips* mother 
had a warm affection for him and he spent happy days in 
the company of Stephen Phillips and his wife May. Stephen 
Phillips’ brother Harold became Manmohan Ghose’s devoted 
friend. Manmohan Ghose was also a frequent visitor at the 
house of James Cotton. Mrs. Cotton he found most charming 
and sympathetic. 

Oscar Wilde had taken a great liking to Manmohan Ghose 
and we have frequent and affectionate references to Oscar 
Wilde in Manmohan Ghose’s letters to Binyon : 

‘‘From the warmth with which he greets me and from 
what he told Stephen, Oscar appears to have taken a great 
liking to me. His notice of me in the Pall Mall shows that, 

I think, and when I went to see him the other day he was 
most kind and affectionate. He upbraided me much for not 
coming to see him before, and when he heard that I had' 
been going about vainly in search of employment, was very 
anxious to do something for me.”^ 

In fact so greatly was Manmohan Ghose attracted^to Osc^ 
WUde that when Binyon criticised Oscar Wilde, he wrote^ ]E<r 
his friend, “You mustn’t say anything bad of Oscar. 08©^- 
has taken an immense liking, to me ; and now f knhfW hijth 
well, I love him very mueh. He ka wonderful and t^bafnfing' 
being. You are inclined to think him superfitaitl, I knn#.^ 
You should know him as I do; and then would feel- 
What , depth smd sa^n^ty behind his delightful mask 

q (. pmdbx.and irony tutid p^ver»ty, Oscar is a wonderful 
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personality; one of the most wonderful personalities of our 
age.”« 

He was fairly intimate with the Hobby Horgf group of 
whom he writes : 

“I have seen a good deal of Image, Galton and the other 
Hobby Horse people lately. What a kind, charming soul is 
Image. He has given us the loveliest design of leaves 
and flowers for the cover of our volume... Truly the 
Hobby Horse people are exquisite writers of prose. Lionel 
Johnson’s poem too is nothing to be despised. It is indeed 
much after Mathew. But that is a recommendation in my 
eyes.”* 

He is also fairly friendly with Earnest Rhys for he writes, 
“I went to dine the other day with Horne. Horne and 
Earnest Rhys had intended to concoct between them a review 
of Primavera for the Pall Mall. The editor of the P. M. G. 
had scarcely promised to take Rhys’ notice, when he again 
told him that he had made a mistake, and had already allotted 
the notice of our poems to somebody else. This somebody 
was Oscar, who had sent in his notice afterwards and of course 
the P. M. G. was glad to take any thing Oscar sent.”’ 

In the last years of his stay in London Manmohan Ghose 
was freely moving among the writers and artists of his time. 
Had fortune decreed that he should remain in England as 
was his desire he would have taken a secure position among 
them and been recognised as an English poet of standing 
irrespective of his birth. Laurence Binyon writes, ‘‘We ex¬ 
changed poems and criticisms, and on visits to London I met 
him in company with artists and men of letters, whom he 
had come to know through Lionel Johnson, Earnest Dowson 

and others of our contemporaries. During the last year 

of this period, being now settled in London, I saw him 
‘frequently. He was unoccupied, I think, except for verse 
making, and would drift into my rqom at odd hours and stay 
talking to me till late into the night.”* 

Manmohan Ghose had been very keen on settling down in 
England and had tried to get some post in the British MoseuHi 
^ the Civil Service in Eji^land, but did not succeed* . His 
fiii4ef’s sudden death in 1893 must have stranded him in 
JLo^oa and it was only after his elder brothm^Benoy Bhusan 
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returned to India and sent him money in 1894 that he jTQ^d 
come back to India. Laurence Binyoh's beautiful cmhui^ 
-on Manmohan Ghose’s embarkment for his voyage hwk to 
India on a ship named Patroclus may be given here. 
went gliding the big liner, a prodigious piece of throhbmg 
mechanism, the modem West’s achievement and pride ; painted 
on her bows was a relic of old poetry and lettered tradition 
just as our restless civilisation still carries with it, hoarded ip 
a few brains, cherished in a few imaginations, the heritage 
of Greece, no more to the multitude than a painted nanott 
with the dimmest of associations; and on board, was an 
Indian poet to whom the Iliad and the name of Achilles* 
friend meant more perhaps than to any of his English co¬ 
voyagers ; a young Indian returning to an unknown home 
to whom the English cliffs and the roar of London and the 
whole hurried stream of Western life were inextricably to be 
mingled in memory with the glory of the classics of Europe.*** 
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6. Return to India 


MANMOHAN Ghose returned to India on th^ 25th October 
1894 and went at once to Baidyanath (Deoghur) where his 
maternal grandfather Rajnarayan Bose was living. His first 
impressions of his country and his kinsfolk were happy. 

“I arrived on October 25th and have since been staying 
at a beautilful country-place called Baidyanath, in my grand¬ 
father’s house, all among mountains and green sugar-cane 
fields and shallow rivers. My own people I found charming 
and cultivated folk, and spent an extremely pleasant time 
among them. This, I think very fortunate indeed to find at 
once friends, and that of one’s own blood, so congenial and 
interesting as soon as I landed.”^ 

The poet’s first posting was at Patna as assistant Professor 
of the Patna College. Patna seems to have been very favour¬ 
able to Manmohan Ghose’s muse for as many as eleven of 
his early lyrics were written here. Amongst them were some of 
the finest of his early lyrics, e.g. Whispering Sleep, Memory at 
the Door, To His Mother, Thoughts of a Mother, The Kiss of 
Cupid, Old Sweet Quiet, Lullaby, Baby, Stephen and May. 

At the end of 1896 Manmohan Ghose was transferred tO' 
Calcutta for about a year as Assistant Professor of the Presi- 
’dency College. His impression of Calcutta is given in a letter 
to Laurence Binyon. “You ask how I like Calcutta. All 
peopled places are wonderful, and this not the least so. After 
the silence of Bankipore, there is a little stir here—a rumour 
of some great world beyond the moon and shipmasts on the* 
river... Often I go at day-break to stand and see? 
the sun rise out of the mist and water, drinking the silence 
of the fresh air, the divine earliness of morning... But 
then, too, I get tired of all this, and long insatiably for 
some intellectual excitement, to have someone to talk about 
poetry with. , There are people df course, and plenty of charm* 
ing enthusiasm (I have never been amongst a race so sensitive- 
to poetry), but there is no true understanding of things."^ 

jbi Calcutta Manmohan Ghose’s poetic inspiration conri- 
noed nad we find that at least two fine lyrics. The Bather 
and The Orchard were written in Calcutta in 1897. ^rom Calcuttat, 
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Manmohan Ghose was transferred to Paticdv Rs 
Professor of Dacca College. It was diiring tliis^ t^ 
we get some letters written to Rabindranatlt fagoret i 

Manmohan Ghose met Rabindranath 'ifagore for thp tet 
time as a child when he was taken to England for Rabtd^^ 
nath was there then but it is not unlikely that they met a|sd 
in London when Rabindranath went to England for tjbue 
second time. He also seems to have knorm Pramatha Ch0w- 
dhury and Surendranath Tagore well. 

The first letter of Manmohan Ghose to Rabindranath 
Tagore was written from Deoghur on the 24th October \W1. 
Rabindranath had invited him to go to Shlllaidah and Man- 
inohan Ghose was overjoyed, and wrote, *T shall come and 
join you without fail and hope to enjoy many pleasant talks 
about delightful things, and to catch a glimpse of the charming 
village life of which I had heard so much, and know a little 
from your poetry and Bankim Babu’s novels.*’® Unfortunately 
he fell ill and gave up the idea of going to Shillaidah. On 
the 14th November he writes again, “I am sorry that my 
prospective visit to you has been cut short. I was looking 
forward with such pleasure to seeing you again, and gaining 
fresh stimulus and inspiration towards writing poetry by a 
little of your delightful society. But I have really been in 
too wretched a condition to enjoy anything.”* 

Manmohan Ghose again attempted to go to Shillaidah, this 
time with, Rabindranath and his party when they were return¬ 
ing from Dacca after attending the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference. But once more Manmohan Ghose was prevented 
from going to Shillaidah because as he explained, ’’Quite a 
chapter of accidents happened to prevent me.” 

In a letter written from Dacca College, probably in 
Manmohan Ghose thanks Rabindranath for praising his poe^. 
’’You cannot think how much I value your simple and sincei^ 
words of praise. 1 feel sute that if there is any. one com'' 
petent to Imow and criticise about poetry (whether in English 
or in Bengali) it is yourself; and your praise is doubly predons 
and enooiuagiQg to me, ^ coming from so distinguished and 
f»perienced a master, hi ^e art of writing verse, and^ fbce^, 
most lilfing gddna of Sy comitry^^ I wiH cafefirily Ireasuie 
your letter, thajt in ^ gloom and despondency . t 
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may open and read your kind words of praise and feel cheered 
and encouraged by them.”* 

The last letter available that was written to Rabindranath 
Tagore was on October 17th 1898. In it Manmohan Ghose tells 
Tagore that he was very ill in September and had been ordered 
by the doctors to a dry place, so he would go to Baidyanath 
for the first part of his Pujah holidays but asks if Rabindra¬ 
nath will be in Shillaidah from the 1st to 15th November, 1898. 
He also told Rabindranath, that he found ‘‘Educational work 
more and more trying and exhausting,—specially for the last 
few months”, and promised to give him another more interest¬ 
ing news about himself. 

This news was evidently about his marriage which was 
being arranged at the time by his friends and acquaintances 
who, finding Manmohan Ghose depressed by his repeated ill¬ 
nesses and needing care, arranged his marriage with Malati 
Banerjee, a beautiful Brahmo girl with a complexion of ivory 
anduoses, daughter of Kailash Chandra Bannerjee who owned 
a Chemists’ shop in Ganderia, Dacca, and was popularly 
known as Kailash Doctor. The marriage was thought suitable 
as Manmohan Ghose by birth also belonged to the Brahmo 
Samaj, though in fact it was a strange marriage as Malati 
Banerjee, who had studied for a short time in the Bethune 
School, had but a slight knowledge of English while Manmohan 
Ghose had an equally slight knowledge of his own language, 
Bengali. 

The exact date of his marriage is not known but it was 
probably between December 1898 and February 1899. On 
the 22nd October 1900 was born his first child (Mrinalini) 
white as a snowdrop, who later grew up to be a very beautii 
ful girl with the face of a Titian Madonna and the tall pliant 
slender grace of the English poplars he loved. The child at 
once twined herself round her father’s heart-strings. 

It was at Dacca that Manmohan Ghose felt the urge 
to write a longer poem. The MSS of his Early Poems contain 
notes on several projects. He also started writing a long narra¬ 
tive poem with an Indian subject. “India’s Idol,” but only 
the fiimt Canto, seems to have been written. 

The year 1898 was not only important in his life as haying 
the year of his mattiage, but it was the. y^ in whiqh to 
started his magnuih Ojpnsj Persm’—the Gprf^^layery an 
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epic in blank verse at which he worked without a break tiB 
in which year he suddenly gave up working at it, leaving tt»^ 
except for the first few books, in passages, which h^ b(^ 
written and re-written, so that the whole remains a confused 
mass of great poetry, awaiting patient and skilful editing. 

In 1898 appeared Love Songs and Elegies in Elkin Mathews 
Shilling Garland series and a little before some poems were 
published in an Anthology entitled The Garland. These were 
to be all the poems pubh'shed by Manmohan Ghose during his 
life-time except what appeared in the Presidency Colley 
Magazine or the Calcutta Review. On the 20th of Decem¬ 
ber 1901 Manmohan Ghose was promoted and appointed to 
a permanent post as Professor of the Dacca College. 

On the 1st May 1902 he was transferred as Inspector of 
Schools, Chotanagpur Division, with his head quarters at Purulia. 
Laurence Binyon tells us that in one of Manmohan Ghose’s 
letters to him Manmohan Ghose described with some humour 
long unconfortable journeys in remote parts of the district-jour¬ 
neys by night in an ex-Cart in which he lay jolted and full 
of apprehension of tigers, and was turned out shivering in. 
the morning to examine a squad of children under a hedge on 
Tennyson’s Pr/wccjj, a poem he desliked. Laurence. Binyon 
remarks, “Did the ghost of Lord Macaulay smile complacently 
on that incongruous scene ? ”• 

In Purulia Manmohan Ghose continued to work on Per- 
seus—The Gorgan Slayer. And even while on tours in those 
remote districts, as can be seen from the carefully dated early 
MSS, there was scarcely a day when he did not compose a 
few lines. The only event of some importance to himself in 
Purulia was the birth of his second daughter, Lotika. 

On the 21st October 1903 Manmohan Ghose was transferred^ 
to Calcutta as a Professor in the Presidency College. On 
the 10th September 1905 he was promoted to a Class 11 po^ 
in a temporary vacanQ^."^ 

In Calcutta he settled down in 55, Eliot Road where h^.stay^ 
till 1921 and only left the house because it was dini^SIshed: 
by its owner. / 

: The demi-two-stoiM. ^ouse in which M^tno^ Gh<»e ‘ 
was almost eighty .old the time and was huitt on 

the pattern of the houses of early European merchant aettlers».: 
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Hie house was south facing> and was built on arches and 
pillars, with a central hall, and a pair of rooms with a bath flank¬ 
ing either end. It had abroad flight of about fifl$en to 
twenty steps leading up to a spacious verandah with wooden 
railings. The verandah was partially closed by wooden Venetian 
blinds. The basement rooms were cool and large with a stable 
and carriage room below either wing. Formerly the English 
merchants housed their goods in these basement rooms but now 
they were occupied by a host of servants. There was a front 
garden and a backyard. 

The first two years at Calcutta was indeed happy for the 
poet. He had many friends among the barristers whom he 
knew in England. And soon the rumour of his culture and 
literary and artistic interests drew kindred spirits to him. 
Whenever Rabindranath Tagore was in Calcutta he would 
send word to Manmohan Ghose to see him at his Jorasanko 
house. There he became friendly with Abanindranath and 
Gaganendranath Tagore with whom he spent many happy 
mornings or evenings talking about Art. Young artists like 
Asit Kumar Haidar were drawn to him. Manmohan Ghose’s 
interest in art started when he was a student at Oxford. 
He wrote to Laurence Binyon from Oxford, “I exist on bread 
and butter except at Hall and spend my patrimony in buying 
books.” He wrote to Tagore after his return to India be¬ 
moaning the loss, while changing trains, of a box containing 
two albums of a splendid collection of photographs of 
pictures. Indeed he kept on collecting art reproductions and 
bought books on art, literature and allied subjects right up 
to 1918 when his wife died and his own eyesight started 
failing on account of cataract. At the time of his death 
he had a choice library of expensively illustrated books on art, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Hebrew and French classics in original 
and in translations, as well as almost all English literary classics. 
There were also books on other subjects, history, religion, 
philosophy etc., the total collection being nearly 2,000 volumes. 
At the Presidency College at that time there were not only bril« 
liant teachers but the most brilliant students in Northern and 
North-Eastern India fiocked to the College and often Man- 
inohan Ghose’s students visited him in his house and .ce^; 
celved inspiration &om him. The mornings wens spent id 
prepimg college lectures, the evenings till nddnight in writ- 
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dug poetry. When he r^ted in the afternoons aftor xetuxiiiiig 
from College he would pour over his collection of r^oductions 
of European Art. Very early in the morning he Would go 
for a walk to the Eden Gardens with his wife, who was 
hatted and dressed like an Engilishwoman. From the evening 
up to midnight he would work at his epic Perseus, At mid* 

: night he would take a walk on the terrace communing with him¬ 
self and the stars. 


1 Manmohan Ghose —Songs of Love and Death, 1st edition Pnb- 
llshed by Blackwell, Oxford, Introductory Memoir page 14 

2 Ibid page 10-16 

3 Visvabharati News, December 1918 page 158 

4 Ibid page 166 

6 Ibid page 166-7 

6 Quarterly Bengal dvll Service List 

7 Songs of Love and Death, 1st edition published by BlackweH, 
Oxford, Introductory Memoir, page 18 

-8 Quarterly Bengal Civil Service List 
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7. A bolt from the blue 


IN 1905 suddenly like a bolt from the blue the great 

tragedy that blighted his life fell upon Manmohan Ghose. 

His wife had gone to Dacca on a visit to her father. There 
she fell down some steps and hurt her spine and head and 
by degrees her limbs were getting paralysed. No informa¬ 
tion was sent to Manmohan Ghose till with the help of a 

girl friend his wife wrote to him about her condition. He 

went at once and brought her to Calcutta but soon one side 
of her body became completely paralysed. The paralysis was 
accompanied by psychotic symptoms with an absolute aversion 
to food as well as loss of speech and memory. The best Euro¬ 
pean and Indian doctors were consulted but after some time 
they pronounced the disease as incurable. At last in 1906 
an Ayurvedic physician, Kabiraj Bijoyratna Sen, was called. 
He diagnosed the source of the disease as hysteria and under¬ 
took to cure her. The paralysis was first cured but it took 
three years before all the symptoms disappeared and speech and 
memory were completely restored. 

During these years Manmohan Ghose was burdened with- 
heavy duties. In addition to his exhausting teaching work he 
had not only to nurse his sick wife but take care of his two 
daughters aged three and five. Except for the time he spent 
in College he was mostly by his wife’s bedside.' 

In spite of deep anxiety and severe strain the poet went 
on working at his epic. When the house-hold was hushed 
in sleep, the poet went to his study and opened the MSS 
of his epic and added new passages to it or revised passages 
already written. These midnight hours which Manmohan 
Ghose took off to dwell with ancient Greece, her gods and 
heroes gave him much needed mental relief. In the early 
hours of the morning after a cold frugal meal, the poet 
went up to the terrace and paced up and down absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

In 1906, finding the political field in Bengal ready for 
action on account of the agitation against the Partition of 
Bengal, Manmohan Ghose’s brother Aurobindo came to 
Bengal and a little latet resigned, his service as Vice-Principal; 
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of the Baroda College, to become the . Principal of the 
newly started National College. In his letters to Laurence 
Binyon Manmohan Ghose had regretted the absence of in¬ 
tellectual company of a satisfying nature and a true under¬ 
standing of things. When therefore his brother came to reside 
permanently in Bengal he would frequently go to visit him 
in the house of Raja Subodh Mullick where Aurobindo was 
staying at the time and the two brothers would happily 
discuss Greek poetry, European Art and above all their own 
poetical compositions. ^ But as his brother was being more and 
more drawn into the swirl of politics he mildly protested one day 
and asked him, ‘What are you, a poet, doing in politics ?’ * 

By this time Aurobindo had joined the fiery nationalist 
paper Bandemataram which was soon completely con¬ 
trolled by him. He was now not only the leader of the 
extremists in Bengal who demanded complete independence but 
also the supreme leader and guide of the secret revolutionary 
movement, acting through his brother Barindrakumar. 

It is not known what Manmohan Ghose’s reactions wctc 
as the months passed and Bengal became the fountain head 
of patriotism with her call for complete independence, Swadeshi, 
Boycott and Passive Resistance as well as the secret move¬ 
ment preparing for armed rebellion which now and then 
came to the surface in the form of terrorist acts and political 
dacoities. Even as a student Manmohan Ghose held the 
view that British rule in India was unjust. He even thought that 
revolution, though it would make a wreck of India, was 
justified. ‘It is the holy principle of vengeance that will be 
justified. Though I do not believe in this principle when applied 
to individuals and after this life, I do on this earth and 
applied to nations.’® 

It is not likely that these strong feelings against British 
rule in India changed with Manmohan Ghose’s personal 
experience after his return to India nor that he was an unmoved 
spectator of the political drama in which his own brothers 
were main actors.* In fact he was then himself invoking the 
heroic Greek Muse : 

Muse of the verse of fire. Muse of the voice 
Of the high beauty called Calliope, 

Thy ancient silence dare I interrupt ? 
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O break at last, the long, the marble hush 
Muse of the strain majestic, for behold 
What voiceless cries from earth thy ears beseech. 

Once more sweep the spirit stirring string 
Wherever faints upon the battlefield 
One soldier of heaven’s host, wherever now. 

Fresh courage takes the exultant seethe of hell 
To hasten right and quail the heart of wrong. 

Peal forth one puissant strain. ® 

The Muraripukur garden-house where bombs were found and 
from where his brother Barindra and his associates were 
arrested was the joint property of Manmohan Ghose and his 
brothers which they had inherited from their father and it 
was natural that after the arrest of his brothers, (Aurobindo, 
too, was arrested from his house in Grey Street) suspicion 
of the police about Manmohan Ghose should deepen. Even his 
epic Perseus which he started writing in the last years of the 
1890’s was suspect, the reason being that his brother had 
written a drama on the same subject, and this drama, when 
appeared in Bandemataramy was given a political interpreta¬ 
tion. Andromeda was taken to symbolise India bound in 
chains by her own people and left on the cliffs to be devoured 
by the sea-monster (Britain) and was saved by Perseus, a 
demi-god, missioned by the gods. Perseus had first to 
slay the Gorgon in the West (Western Materialism) which 
would otherwise end all possibility of spiritual life in man. 
A letter written to the poet in 1912 by N. L. Halward, 
who was a colleague of Manmohan Ghose at Dacca seems to 
point to this.« In it Halward expresses extreme regret that 
Manmohan Ghose should be converting Perseus into a 
political poem. Halward had seen Manmohan Ghose’s 
epic, Perseus, in Dacca and praised it. His letter shows 
that a rumour must have reached him that Perseus was being 
written with a political purpose. The subject of Perseus had 
probably become suspect because of the interpretation given 
to his brother Aurobindo’s drama. 

In 1908 repression of an unprecedented kind was resorted 
to in order to suppress the extremists who advocated inde¬ 
pendence as well as the revolutionaries. Not only those 
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related to revolutionaries but those having the remotest con¬ 
nection with them were watched and harassed. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances it was not strange that official displeasure became 
the lot of the poet. His frequent visits to his brother 
both before the Alipore Bomb Case and after his brother’s 
release and his silence on political matters aroused suspicion 
and was taken as an evidence of his sympathy with the 
extreme politics of his brothers. Yet as no concrete evidence 
could be found against him the only punishment it was in 
the power of Government to impose was imposed on him. 
He was kept on the same fixed pay of Rs. 600 from 1905 to 
1916.’ What appeared peculiar to official circles was that 
Manmohan Ghose never protested against this nor did he apply 
for promotion and better pay. The fact however, was that 
Manmohan Ghose was too honest and sincere to beg favours 
from a Government of which he thoroughly disapproved. 
About Manmohan Ghose’s remaining on the same pay for 
many years Dr. Subodh Chandra Sengupta writes : ‘It is 
said that he rotted for nine years at a particular stage of the scale 
of pay and did not earn any increment because he did not 
send in an application and his immediate superiors would not 
recommend him on their own initiative. When the proposal 
for a large scale Indianisation of the Indian Educational Service 
was being delayed a special pay wis proposed for senior 
members of the service expecting the promotion. It was 
given to people who had warm contacts with officialdom and 
Manmohan Ghose was passed over. “Hanibal’s elephants”, 
said John Henry Newman, “had not learnt the goose-step.” ® 

When his brothers were in jail and C. R. Das was de¬ 
fending Aurobindo, C. R. Das feared that Manmohan Ghose 
might be arrested and tortured to give evidence against 
Aurobindo and warned him to be prepared. One can ima¬ 
gine Manmohan Ghose’s state of mind with his two daughters 
of eight and six, his wife suffering from hysteric fits accom¬ 
panied by psychotic symptoms, and the fate of his two 
brothers hanging in the balance. His body too was worn 
out with fatiguing college work and nursing his wife. Natu¬ 
rally his health completely broke down in 1908 with the mental 
and physical strain but he would not go for a change as 
advised by his doctors till his brother Aurobindo was released 
and Barin^a was sent to the Andamans. 
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1 The author was fold about these visits by Sailendranath Mitra, 

nephew of Rajah Subodh Chandra Mullick. * 

2 The incident was related to the author by Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookherjee who has then a young lecturer at the National 
College. 

3 Manmohan Ghose, Collected Poems, Volume I, Early Poems and 
Detters, Page 140 

4 There is however a story that Manmohan Ghose remarked to a 
colleague at this time—“There are two and a half men in India 
to-day—.” meaning Aurobindo, Barin, and Tilak. Tilak was half 
a man because although he was the leader of the movement for 
complete Independence, but not for armed revolution. 

5 Volume II, Perseus, Page 1 

6 This Better was found in the Perseus MSS but has since disinte¬ 
grated but a copy was kept by the author. 

7 Confirmed by reference to the Quarterly Bengal Civil Service 
List of the years 1906-1917. 

8 Autumn Annual Volume VIII, igog, Manmohan Ghose Cente¬ 
nary Souvenir, Published by Presidency College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, Page 47. 



8. The sun shines 

1909 - 1914 


TIMES were now happier for the poet. His wife was fast 
recovering both her speech and memory and was able to 
walk with support. On Aurobindo’s release the two brothers 
started meeting again. What Manmohan Ghose thought of 
the new spiritual emphasis in Aurobindo’s political thinking 
is not known but Aurobindo’s interests in the cultural field gave 
them, as previously, sufficient ground for interchange of ideas 
and in any case they must have discussed each other’s poetical 
compositions. After his release Aurobindo started two news¬ 
papers, Dharma and Karma Yogin. But slowly the spiritual 
change that had come over Aurobindo in jail asserted itself. 
In February 1910 Aurobindo suddenly resolved to leave for Chan- 
dernagore and reached Pondicherry on the 1st April 1910. 

During the summer vacation in April 1910 Manmohan 
Ghose took his wife and children to Darjeeling as his wife 
had then completely recovered. Here he lived in a cottage, one 
of two tiers of cottages serially numbered, called Philosopher’s 
Cot neighbouring what was then the Rink, a hall used for 
skating, which later became a Cinema and then the TownhalL 
Darjeeling was at that time the Summer seat of the Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, and a very beautiful hill station. Tall dark 
green deodars lined the hill walks and grew singly or in 
groups on the hillsides. Open spaces were covered with 
daisies, buttercups, foxgloves, hydranger bushes, with peaches and 
raspberries growing wild. Towering above Daijeeling, seeming 
to touch the skies, circling the town on all sides were high 
mountains, their lower ranges covered with tea plantations 
or forests. Further away in the distance in a semi-circle, 
on clear days could be seen, the wonderful snowy ranges, dazzling 
white in the morning, deep blue at mid-day, orange and rose 
tinged at sunset and a dark purple at nightfall. On moonlit 
nights they appeared ink blue with gleaming silver edges. 
Waterfalls cascaded down the steep hill-sides, scintillating in 
sunny weather, thunderous and booming during the monsoon 
adding to the charm of the mountains. 

All this must have created for the poet an illusion of his 
beloved England, spedally the white mists rolling up the hill- 
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side and the damp cold of the climate. But above all the solema- 
grandeur of the Himalayas clothed in everlasting snows must 
have given the poet the serenity and joy he so sorely needed to 
restore his body and mind. 

Manmohan Ghose would fly to this beautiful Himalayan 
retreat whenever he could. In fact it became an annual 
and sometimes bi-annual pilgrimage for him. He had nothing,, 
to do with the social life of this summer capital of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and whenever he emerged from his cottage 
it was to take long walks on lonely roads enveloped in the silence 
and majesty of the mountains. 

After his return from Darjeeling the house in Elliot Road, 
was re-painted and the front garden laid out under the 
poet’s direction, his wife planting many flowering shrubs 
herself. Sweet scented Indian flowers vied with more colour¬ 
ful English flowers specially in the winter. Yellow roses 
climbed on trellised supports and roses of all shades grew in 
beds or in flower pots along with crotons, ferns, and amaryllis. 
Long rows of tall brightly coloured cannas hid the deep drains 
in the compound. The whole front verandah was screened 
by morning-glory creepers supported on bamboo trellises 
leaving only an arch for entrance. As his wife loved birds, 
the front verandah was turned into a veritable aviary with 
parrots of many varieties, cockatoos, moimSy love-birds 
and small whistling and humming birds. All of these birds 
sang, chattered, hummed whistled and called the live-long 
day, tended lovingly by his wife. 

Inside, the rooms were repainted and re-afranged and 
Manmohan Ghose himself chose pictures from amongst his 
reproductions and hung them up, changing them every few 
months. Relations and friends started dropping in and 
were entertained. Manmohan Ghose was always anxious 
that his wife should have society and apart from when he took 
her himself for visits he encouraged her to visit her relations 
and the wives of his friends and made her a member of a music 
club which met every Saturday, because she loved music. 
He, too, once more started going out. As before whenever 
Rabindranath Tagore was in Calcutta, he sent a message 
asking the poet to go and see him. Besides this many 
Sunday mornings were spent by him with Abanindranath 
Tagore discussiog Art. He went to the Vichltra, a literary 
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sodety, started by Rabindranath Tagore where Tagore’s 
latest compositions were read and modem Bengali literature' 
was discussed. Tagore’s songs too, were sung here, Man- 
mohan Ghose also went to the weekly At Home held by 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and his wife which was some¬ 
thing like a Salon where the cultured elite met and visiting 
foreigners—literateurs, artists, scientists would come. 

Manmohan Ghose also had barrister friends whom he 
had known in England who invited him and his wife to 
their house. Pramatho Chowdhury, the innovator of Bengali 
prose style, who had brought the French influence to bear on 
Bengali literature and was the editor of Sabuj Patra was one 
of them. Mr. Amiyo Nath Chowdhury and specially his 
wife Milly who was the daughter of W. C. Bonneijee and 
a Girton graduate were great admirers of his poetry. Suren- 
dranath Tagore, R. C. Bonneijee (W. C. Bonnerjee’s son),. 
C. R. Das and P. R. Das not only admired his poetry but had a 
great affection for him. C. R. Das was also the leader of 
a literary movement which glorified medieval Bengali literature, 
especially Vaishnava lyrics. Had Manmohan Ghose learnt 
Bengali and entered into the spirit of these literary move¬ 
ments he might have found some satisfaction as he evidently 
did in his contacts with the artists and interest in the art 
movement started by Abanindranath Tagore. Manmohan Ghose 
regularly visited the Annual Exhibition of the paintings of the 
School of Oriental Art organised by Abanindranath Tagore. 
Some young artists of the Bengal school b'ke Asit Kumar 
Haidar and art critics like O. C. Ganguly, Sahid Suhra- 
wardy (both of whom had been his students) were frequent 
callers at his house, but both in the Bengali language and 
in the Bengal Schbol of art Manmohan Ghose missed a 
certain virility and life force which he found in older 
Indian art, specially sculpture. Manmohan Ghose’s mind 
which had ranged over the whole domain of ancient and 
modern European literature could not find satisfaction in 
the shallows of modem Bengali literature though he admired 
Tagore and Bankim Chandra Chatteijee greatly. Had he learnt 
Sanskrit as his father had desired, he might have found 
some source of inspiration in Sanskrit Literature and his., 
poetry might not have been so entirely western in subject an<f? 
image. 



‘9. The sky overcast 


IN 1914 the happy poet was thinking of going to England 
for his summer vacations and leaving his wife and children there 
so that he could make trips to London every alternate 
summer or so and renew his literary contacts in England and 
publish his poems. But early in 1914 his wife suddenly had a 
hysterical fit while at the breakfast table and became un¬ 
conscious. Once more her right side was paralysed and the 
old symptoms recurred. The sad tale of 1905-1910 was 
repeated except that his daughters were now twelve and 
fourteen and could help their father in looking after their 
mother. 

The garden ran wild. A plum tree spread its branches 
shading the broad flight of steps like an arch. A kadamha tree 
with its sweet-scented ball-like flowers and a champak tree 
with its fragrant blossoms grew before the poet’s study 
windows and remaining untrimmed darkened the room. 

Inside the house all was also desolation. The central 
hall which was the drawing room was made ready for the 
beloved suTerer. The whole floor was covered with thick coir 
and cotton mattresses over which was spread oil-cloth, for 
the poet could not bear the idea that his wife should be 
held down forcibly during her fits and the nurse maids (two at a 
time in shifts were in attendance) were instructed not to inter¬ 
fere with her movements but only see that she did not hurt her¬ 
self. At first for several months she lay unconscious or in 
a semi-conscious state with her the whole right side paralysed. 

In 1914 the First World War had broken out. In August 
England joined the war in aid of France. Police vigilance had 
become stricter and Manmohan Ghose’s house was watched as 
suspicion still lingered. In 1915 the Bengali and Punjabi 
revolutionaries abroad had arranged for a German war-ship 
to land, at a lonely point on the Orissa coast 'near Balasore, 
a shipload of arms which could be distributed to various 
parts of the country, so that armed revolt could start in 
many places simultaneously. Jatin Mukherjee (Bagha Jatin) 
went to Balasore with some followers to land the arms but un- 
ifortunately for the revolutionaries the police got scetlt ot 
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affair and there was a fight between the revolutionaries and 
the police near Balasore. The revolutionaries fought till the 
last shot was exhausted. Most of them were dead and Jatin 
Mukherjee was mortally wounded and died later. The ship 
not finding anyone to receive the arms returned without 
unloading. The result of the incident was that any one remotely 
connected with the revolutionaries was arrested and harrassed 
and all suspected revolutionaries rounded up. Manmohan 
Ghose’s brother, Aurobindo, was still suspected to be the 
master-mind behind the revolutionary movement and the 
police thought that Manmohan Ghose might serve as a link 
between his brother and the revolutionaries. There were 
whisperings among Manmohan Ghose’s colleagnes that he 
might be arrested. When one of them expressed his concern 
Manmohan Ghose is said to have remarked, “Yes. Aurobinda 
still hangs like a halter round my neck.” The absolute 
silence of Manmohan Ghose on political matters only deepened 
suspicion. Yet Manmohan Ghose’s sympathy was entirely 
with the allies. He felt deeply the daily death of thousands 
on either side and had no sympathy with the narrow aggres¬ 
sive sense of racial superiority of the Germans and their 
desire to paint the earth Prussian blue. That the feelings 
and views of his brother, Aurobindo, about the First World 
War were not very different can be seen from the following 
extract in the Hindu of May 10th, 1909 written by Shiva 
Rao, a co-worker in Annie Besant’s Home Rule movement : 

‘The Home Rule Movement was at that time quickly 
gathering support.... Some of us who were on the staff 
of New India went on trips to build up a campaign 
of organisation. One of these trips took me to Pondi¬ 
cherry where Sri Aurobindo had made his home after leaving 
Bengal in 1910. Even in those early days there was an atmos¬ 
phere of great peace and serenity about him which left on 
me a deep and enduring impression. He spoke softly, almost 
in whispers. He thought Mrs. Besant was absolutely right 
in preaching Home-rule for India as well as in her unqualified 
support of the First World War against Germany.’ 

In January 1916 when after a decade or more, Man¬ 
mohan Ghose wrote to his friend Laurence Binyon, he com¬ 
posed and sent him a poem entitled *"Song of Britannia’* a 
tribute to the “nursing mother of his Muse” for protet^ng 
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France and Belgium and stemming the tide of the bold bid'^ 
for world empire by Germany which the poet fplt would 
result in world tyranny. 

In March or April 1916 Rabindranath Tagore and Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose both sent Manmohan Ghose separate 
warnings that probably his arrest was imminent. Friendless 
as he felt himself, his anxiety for his paralysed, speechless 
wife suffering from a nervous and mental malady as well as 
for his teen-aged daughters left unprotected in case of his 
arrest can well be imagined. After some sleepless nights one 
night he woke up his daughters and told them of the warn¬ 
ings he had received. Knowing their father’s deep sympathy 
for the allies, they were amazed. Their father told them that 
they might be tortured to give false evidence against him 
as also that they would have to take care of their mother 
and he would arrange with the bank to give them a monthly 
sum of money. So isolated did he feel in his deep des¬ 
pondency that it never occurred to him to take the advice 
of his barrister friends. It was his younger daughter who * 
insisted that he should allow them to go to his friend Mr. C. R. 
Das, then at the height of his legal fame, and consult him. 
Manmohan Ghose told her it was no use for in war time 
any one could be arrested and detained without trial. But 
he allowed his daughters to go. When next morning they 
saw C. R. Das, he told them not to worry. He would settle 
everything. Mrs. C. R. Das took them to the dining room 
and gave them some refreshments. They then came again to^ 
C. R. Das to say they were going home and asked him 
what they should tell their father. C. R. Das replied that 
he had already sent his son to bring their father and that 
their father would stay with him for a week or so. As a lawyer 
he knew that once arrested it would be difficult to do any¬ 
thing. If Manmohan Ghose stayed in his (C. R. Das’s) 
house he knew that with his influence he could prevent a 
blundering arrest. Knowing the poet well he had no 
doubt that Manmohan Ghose was innocent. The poet 
remained with C. R. Das for a week. Once he sent a mes¬ 
sage to his daughters to send a certain MSS volume of his 
epic Perseus, copying out what is at present published as 
Book VI of Perseus in Volume II of the Collected Poems, 
This was done. After a week or so a message came to 
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Manmohan Ghose's daughters from C. R. Das that they 
should take their father home as he wanted to return. They 
found the poet at the breakfast table with Mrs C. R. Das, Mr 
Das having gone to attend his clients. Their father looked 
much relieved and almost his normal self. During the week 
Manmohan Ghose was in his house, C. R. Das must have 
seen the top authorities and been able to convince them 
about the poet’s innocence. But as has already been men¬ 
tioned, the poet’s epic, Perseus, had long been suspected to be a 
political allegory. Probably Government had insisted that 
the work should not be continued or published and C. R. Das 
having gained his main point did not consider it a serious 
matter and gave his word on behalf of the poet. The poet 
with his sensitiveness in such matters would not dishonour 
his friend’s word and gave up his life’s work with a heart¬ 
break which he never revealed. 

On his return the poet started a poetic drama, Nala and 
DamayantU probably being requested by C. R. Das to write 
on an Indian subject. One day when his younger daughter 
asked him if he would not continue the poet replied : ‘Yes, 

my child, if I ever live to reach the free soil of England.* 

In the Pujah holidays he rented a cottage called Haider 
Cot in Daijeeling and took his wife there as she was showing 
signs of improvement. It was a solitary cottage on the spur 
of a hill, far from the town and much below what was then the 
Cart Road. Two water-falls flowed on either side of the 
house and day and night the music of falling waters, which 
boomed and thundered during the heavy monsoon rains, 
could be heard. The front room had a large bay window 
outside which grew blue hydrangcr bushes. In front of the 
window was the poet’s study table. Before the house stood 
two tall deodars which seemed to sentinel the lonely cottage. 
This house was the poet’s refuge. Here he spent the summer 
and Pujah vacations from 1917-20 and being on leave spent seven 
months each year here in 1922 and 1923. 

The anxieties caused on the one hand by the prolonged 
serious illness of his wife and on the other, coinciding with 
it, the constant shadowing by spies with danger of arrest, due 
io political suspicion about him as the brother of Auro- 
bindo and Barindra, had told severely on his health. Added 
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to this was the depth of his feeling at the colossal human suffering 
caused by the First World War and anxiety for his friends in 
England. J. A. Chapman, Librarian of the then Imperial Library, 
who had not seen the poet for about seven years, was shocked and 
wrote about Manmohan Ghose ; ‘He had been a well set 
man in 1911, planting firm steps on the ground. There 
walked into my room in 1918 a frail weak wreck. But his 
passion for poetry burnt as brightly as ever.’i 

In 1917 the political suspicion about the poet was 
completely cleared. 

On the 17th August the poet was promoted to a 
permanent Class I post, on the 2nd November 1918 he was 
appointed to the Indian Educational Service and on 
the 1st October 1919 he was given a special grade of pay. 
But to the poet these promotions were matters of no con¬ 
cern. His absolute indifference to both his rotting on the same 
pay for over a decade and his rapid promotions after more than a 
decade was remarkable. All that interested him was the pro¬ 
gress of the War and all he cared for was his poetry, his 
pictures and the improving health of his wife. To hasten her im¬ 
provement he would take her out for drives. Visitors were 
rare and even those who came, except for a few, he avoided 
or only met formally. He visited nobody. The only exception 
was Rabindranath Tagore to whose house he would go if a 
message came. More and more he was living in an inner 
world of his own. His Indian colleagues and others whose amour 
propre was hurt at being avoided started a rumour that Man¬ 
mohan Ghose was suffering from a “persecution mania”. 
They dissuaded even those whom the poet would have been 
glad to meet from seeing him. This rumour seems to have 
reached his brother Aurobindo who refers to it in one of his 
evening talks with his disciples. * 

Then came an event that made a deep change in the poet’s 
life and poetry. In 1918 his wife was well on the way to re¬ 
covery. She could walk with support though her right arm was 
still paralysed. Memory and intelligence were returning but 
speech was slow in coming. The poet with his family had 
just returned from Darjeeling at the end of October. An 
epidemic of influenza was raging in Calcutta. One of the 
nurse-maids was tacked with the illness. Hk wife seems 
to have caught the infection and her temperature rose high.- 
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She. developed pneumonia. The progress of the disease was 
rapid, on the fifth night his wife was restless. The doctor 
had come the previous evening and was due the next mor¬ 
ning. But in the morning finding their mother’s breathing 
had become peculiar his daughters called their father and 
the poet’s younger daughter immediately ran out to fetch the 
nearest doctor. Not finding him at home she ran on till 
she came to the house of another doctor and took him with 
her to their house. The doctor came. He examined the 
patient and pronouncing her dead took his fee and went away. 
The two daughters sat beside their mother’s bed and wept 
silently. The poet stood and gazed for a long time at his 
wife’s face. A few tears trickled slowly down bis cheeks. 
Then he went and sat on a cane chair at the far end of 
the room looking straight before him. The unwiped tears 
dried up. A little later the family physician came and his 
daughters made way for him. He examined the patient, 
looked at the poet but did not dare to disturb him. He 
asked the girls for some paper went to the dining table in 
the next room and wrote something and handed the paper to 
them, which they saw was a death certificate. He told them 
not to disturb their father but send word to their nearest 
relatives. The girls however went to their father and his 
elder daughter asked him if they should send word to the 
poet’s maternal uncle, Krishna Kumar Mitra, Editor of the 
SanjibanL He nodded in the affirmative and then took the 
money-belt from his waist and handed it to his elder daughter. 
They understood that he was not to be disturbed. 

Once he looked around to gaze at a bevy of beautiful 
butterflies that were hovering about his head and darting 
about the room, having come in from the garden lying out¬ 
side in the golden sunshine. The sunbeams entered and 
brightened the room seeming totally out of tune with death 
and sorrow. Then one by one- relatives and friends came. 
They stood in groups in the spacious verandah outside and 
talked in low voices. Inside the body was screened from 
view, bathed and dressed in a new red bordered silk sarU 
the feet were painted with a red liquid {alta) and Vermillion 
marks put on the forehead and parting of the hair, being 
the signs of wifehood. Then the body was laid on a new 
bed and covered with wreaths and flowers. The funeral 
service according to Bramho rites was conducted by the 
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. poet’s maternal uncle and the poet’s cousins sang the hymns. 
The poet sat immobile as before till his elder daughter, in 
tears told him, that they would be taking away the body. He 
went up to the body, kissed the dead face on the brow and 
stood gazing at the dear face. Weeping silently his daughters 
took farewell of their dead mother. As the poet did not 
move, his uncle touched his shoulder. The poet looked at 
him as if seeing him for the first time, turned and went 
slowly down the stairs and stood by the gate. The bed was 
carried by the pall-bearers down the stairs and out of the 
gate, followed by mourners. His daughters stood outside 
the gate as long as the funeral procession was in sight and 
then they went to their father and led him up the steps and 
seated him in his chair, themselves sitting at his feet on the 
floor weeping bitterly. Those who had remained behind, 
mostly women and the older men went up to the poet, spoke 
a few words of comfort and then left. 

When every one had left, his daughters told the poet that 
he should lie down. He got up mechanically, went to his 
bedroom and lay down. His elder daughter sat on the bed 
and softly passed her hand over his brow and hair. His 
younger daughter sat on floor at the foot of the bed, leaned 
her head on the bed and broke into sobs, for she had been 
her mother’s favourite and for the last two years it was she 
who had done most of the nursing and the whole of that 
day she had been attending to whatever had to be done, 
consulting her elder sister when required. Slowly the room 
darkened. The whole house was an aching void, for when 
she was well the poet’s wife had filled the house with her 
gay presence, as she went from room to room singing snatches 
of song, busy as a bee and full of laughter, making her 
absent-minded poet-husband smile at her sallies. And now 
for the last few years her illness had made her the cennre 
of all activity of the house, everything else being casual aed 
of no importance. The girls being young soon recovered 
their natural bouyancy but for the poet the aching void 
remained, filled, if filled at all, by his wife’s spirit-presence 
evoked by the deep concentration of his love. 

1. Review of Manmohan Gbose’s Songs of Love and Death in the 

i^glishmen (Calcutta Daily now deimnct} July 1926 under the 
heading, "Way of the World" by Jacques. *** 

2. A. B. Purani —Toths with Sri Aurobindo, lot Series, 
Page 244. 



10. The Ebbing Tide 

AFTER his wife’s death M^^nmohan Ghose seemed to lose 
interest in everything. He had taken a month’s leave so 
that the question of his going to college did not arise. For 
the last few years, his life had been centred in his wife, his 
college and his poetry. Of the two links to life, his wife 
and his poetry, one link to life was eternally snapped ; the 
other was weakened and the whole was out of joint. His 
love for his wife was of the highest type, an entire self¬ 
giving and self-sacrifice of the rarest kind. His only interest 
now was in the writings of Sir Oliver Lodge and others who 
wrote about communications with the dead. Sessions of 
automatic writing were held every evening. These scrawls 
in the hand of his younger daughter were copied neatly by 
his elder daughter and he would spend much time reading 
the answers which were to questions put by the poet to his 
dead wife. The deep sorrow without any relief was telling 
further on an already wrecked health. His daughters were 
anxious. They knew that if only he could start composing 
poetry again there was some hope of his holding on to life. 
They had lost their mother and they feared they might lose 
their father also. One evening, about a fortnight after their 
mother’s death, as darkness fell, they were sitting dejectedly 
on the front stairs. Suddenly their father came and sat 
beside them. As they turned to him he said in a voice from 
which all the indifference and langour had gone. “I have 
written a poem on your mother.” Then in his musical voice 
he softly recited The Dew-drop, one of the finest lyrics of the 
Orphic Mystery series. The Muse to whom the poet had 
early dedicated himself seemed to have taken pity on the 
suffering poet and gave him this creative and sustaining outlet. 
From this time poem after poem upon his dead wife poured 
out in a stream of lyric inspiration. One day coming up 
the front steps after his constitutional pacings in the garden 
he told his elder daughter how a butterfly had hovered about 
him and he had felt their mother’s presence, living and real. 
He assured her that their mother’s spirit unseen by them, 
Tvas there in the house. In an unfinished poem, THe Breath 

4 
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of the Rose, we find recorded an experience of the poet of 
how as he inhaled the scent of a rose, which bloomed on a 
bush planted by his wife, he found himself in a sifbtle world 
where, the forms of all material things were preserved. In 
the poem his wife assured him that she had not left him but 
was there in the old house and garden. Late at night after 
his dinner the poet used to pace up and down on the terrace. 
In a poem entitled The Star Angel he records an experience 
of how his wife came down on a star-beam to soothe and 
comfort his grief. In any case, butterflies, when they came 
into the room or hovered about the poet, had become an 
event and his daughters would draw his attention to them 
and the poet would follow their movements with bright happy 
eyes for they bore an assurance to him that his wife was 
near. He would now talk of messages from his wife which 
came in silent communication or in the form of golden letters. 

The stress and strain in the house was gone. After her 
mother’s death his elder daughter gave up her studies and 
started taking art lessons at home. She was in charge of the 
house and looked after her father. No attempt had been 
made to put the house in order. The central hall in which 
the invalid had lived for five years almost, and where the 
girls slept remained undisturbed. Early in the morning his 
younger daughter would gather, sephali, bael, jessamine or 
whatever flowers were in season and scatter them over her 
mother’s bed. A flower-seller also used to supply fresh 
flowers that were in season. These were kept in vases on 
and round the bed. 

There was a small cane side-table and a chair at one 
end of the room. The poet sat there in the morning took 
his tea and breakfast, read the papers and prepared his lec¬ 
tures. 

As long as Orphic Mysteries and Immortal Eve were being 
composed there was no strain. The poet used to compose a 
poem while pacing up and down the room or while walking 
in the garden or on the terrace and noted it down when he 
came to his room, but as before it was the late evening that 
he devoted to poetry. 

The war had moved the poet deeply. Towards the end of 
1919 the poet started a lyrical epic, Adam Alarmed in Parar 
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disc. The poem was in trochaic trimetre, each stanza con¬ 
sisting of four lines rhyming alternately. 

The trips to Darjeeling twice a year continued. The 
poet was happy to go to the lonely little cottage so full of 
his wife’s memory. He did not go out, and for his consti¬ 
tutional walks paced up and down in front of the house, 
looking at the green hillsides, where the little hill boys she¬ 
pherded their flooks of sheep or herds of goats, saw women 
washing clothes and carrying water from the water-falls and 
from a natural spring that gushed out from the rocks near 
one of the water-falls.—He gazed at the distant hills, green 
below with tea bushes and dark blue above with forests of 
deodars. On sunny days beyond these mountains towered 
the glimmering snowy ranges. Visitors to Darjeeling walking 
along the Cart Road looked down at the little cottage and 
lonely figure of the poet. Sometimes an old acquaintance 
or former student would venture down the hill-path to see 
the poet. 

A big wrench occurred for Manmohan Ghosc in 1921. 
The house in Elliot Road was sold by the Anglo-Indian 
landlord who owned it to a Jewish gentleman, a Mr. Cohen 
who served a notice on the poet to quit as he wished to 
build a mansion containing blocks of flats there. At the 
end of 1921 the poet left the house in response to an order of 
ejectment. After his wife’s death the poet seemed to be in 
communication with some subtle world where the forms of 
things are preserved and where he could see and communicate 
with his wife. Perhaps he thought that to leave this house 
would mean loss of touch with this subtle world. His 
sorrow was great but as usual he never complained. First 
he moved to a house in Rupchand Mukherjee Lane in 
Bhowanipore. 

After the summer vacations in 1921 he could not rejoin 
college as cataract in both eyes had considerably effected his 
eyesight. Soon after- removing to the new house he under¬ 
went a cataract operation. Badly advised he had the opera¬ 
tion performed at home by a young Bengali eye-surgeon who 
had created a name for himself. The operation was per¬ 
formed without adequate precautions and the poet’s eye became 
septic. Further complications were feared and the English 
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eye-surgeon who was the head of the eye department of the 
Medical College, Calcutta, was called and by God’s grace 
though his eyesight was lost his life was saved. There was 
no hope of his resuming his duties at the college till the 
cataract in the other eye matured and was successfully ope¬ 
rated on. His daughters were furious though no words of 
blame or complaint left the poet’s lips. The poet must have 
felt deeply his almost total blindness and was greatly handi¬ 
capped. He could not read his beloved classics, relax himself 
with his art reproductions and art books or see to compose 
his poetry. 

In 1922 he moved to 2 Ritchie Road and left for Dar¬ 
jeeling renting the same small cottage which was so full of 
his wife’^ memory. There he remained till November. The 
hope of going to England was nearer now. After his return 
from Darjeeling with the help of his elder daughter and 
Jitendra Nath Chakravarti, a student of his who was a lec¬ 
turer in a Calcutta College, he started arranging his MSS 
and getting them ready for publication. About this the above 
student writes : “It was decided that he should go to England 
to publish the fruits of his life’s labour. Yet this was by 
no means an easy task. The manuscripts themselves were 
in a state of wild chaos. Only the poet could create some 
order out of this. But unfortunately Prof. Ghose was almost 
blind at this time. The restoration of order to this vast bulk 
of poetry could, in the circumstances, be accomplished only 
if somebody read the verses to Prof. Ghose and took down 
notes, as to the correct readings or arrangements of the 
stanzas ...I resolved to render any help I could and began 
to copy some poems in a fair book. My pupil (the poet’s 
younger daughter) joined us as soon as her examination was 
over and the work began to progress well.”^ 

A disaster now overtook the poet, the shock of which, 
if the poet’s resignation and detatchment had been less, might 
have killed him. The news came that the Alliance Bank 
of Simla in which he had kept all his life’s savings had 
failed. About how the poet received the news the same 
student writes, “I shall never forget the day when I went 
to see my Professor after the Alliance Bank crash. He looked 
the picture of patience and a wonderful mystic hght was 
playing on his face and forehead—the very light which we 
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saw on his forehead during the period of his last illness and 
which lingered there till his lifeless body became a heap of 
ashes in the burning ghat at Keoratala. One incident of this 
day though trifling in itself is worth recording here. As we 
were talking of the bank affairs a beautiful butterfly suddenly 
entered the room and rested on the shoulders of Prof. Ghose. 
This was pointed out to him and at once his face glowed. 
Then he told us he had that very day received a spiritual 
communication from his wife. She had come and asked him 
to cheer up. He took the butterfly as a symbol of a message 
of hope sent by his wife to buoy him up in his severe 
calamity and he told me how when he had lost his wife five 
years ago a whole host of butterflies came into his room.^ 

A few days later a notice appeared in the papers that the 
Imperial Bank would take the responsibility of paying fifty 
percent of the deposits in the bank and that all Alliance Bank 
of Simla accounts were being transferred to the Imperial Bank. 
But the process would take time and his daughters were eager 
to move their father from the intense summer heat to the 
cooler and healtheir atmosphere of Darjeeling, there being no 
hopes of immediately going to England. But where was 
the money to come from. A second cousin of the poet 
loaned him Rs. 2,000/- on a hand-note with the understanding 
that the money would be returned as soon as payments were 
made by the Imperial Bank. After two months as soon as 
the money could be drawn the debt was repaid. 

The poet’s plan was to leave for England in the spring of 
1924 after his retirement on the I9th January 1924. The 
furniture, books and other belongings of the poet were moved 
to a smallar house on the same road. His daughters took 
their father to the same cottage in Darjeeling. By this time 
the poet had developed the habit of composing a string of 
stanzas, memorising them and dictating them to his elder 
daughter. He was too considerate to keep his daughter for 
hours by his side. 

About those last months in Darjeeling his younger daughter 
wrote about her father : Whenever he was not actually con¬ 
fined to bed he went on composing. For hours he sat 
wrapt in thought. Outside the bright sun slowly sank 
towards the west. The sunset deepened into darker shades, 
twilight crept on • apace, but my father sat still in the 
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darkening room looking straight before him, sometimes 

repeating a few lines aloud, unconscious of all that was going 
on around him. Always there was the same intense *look in 
his eyes and the same radiance lit his face. As I looked 

it seemed to me that I was gazing at the face of some ancient 

yogi on the eve of gaining the fruits of his yoga.”® 

The poet returned from Darjeeling at the end of October 
1923 and passages to London for the poet and his daughters 
were booked for March 1924. Two of his students, Jitendra 
Nath Chakravarti, who has already been mentioned and 

Nirendranath Roy, a lecturer in the same college used to 
‘ come every evening and help in getting the MSS ready for 
publication but by the middle of November the poet started 
running a low temperature and suddenly one morning he 
vomitted a bucketful of frothy blood. A blood vessel in one 
of his lungs had burst as a result of back pressure from the 
heart vessels, at least such was the final diagnosis, for all the 
best doctors in Calcutta had been called in for consultation. 
His daughters took turns to nurse their father both during 
the day and the night. At night the two students of the poet 
mentioned above came and took turns with his daughters to 
purse the poet, 

During his illness though so weak that he could only speak 
in the lowest of voices he desired to have Shakespeare 
read to him. Probably he yearned to hear his beloved Greek 
classics, Homer, Sophocles, Aeschylus and Virgil, but none of 
those about him could read Greek. His daughters took turns 
not only to nurse him but also to read to him. Upset as 
they were if they made the slightest mistake in reading from 
Shakespeare, the poet would repeat the line correctly to 
himself. Yet in these last days they would sometimes hear 
him talking to his wife as if she was present in the room and 
by his side. Of the last day of the poet’s life Jitendranath 
Chakravarti writes : “On that day his daughters read to him 
Lear and Macbeth. But that was not enough for him. He 
asked me to begin Scott’s Quentin Durward. When some 
thirty pages were done I handed over the book to the daughters 
and went to take a little rest. When I came back to his 
bedside at 3 A. M. in the morning I found his elder daughter 
still reading to him. Soon after Prof. Ghose asked us to stop. 
The end was near but we did not know, it. Yet it was clear 
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that he wanted rest. He wanted to drink some water which 
was given. Still he felt a bit uncomfortable, and breathed 
heavily. His daughters asked him how he was feeling. ‘Do 
not disturb me my child. I want to rest in peace. I long 
for the beautiful.’ These were his last words.The last 
moments are described by Nirendranath Roy : “Four hours 
after midnight. Not the least sound anywhere. On a bed 
shaded off from the glare of electric lights, lay an old blind 
man, apparently sleeping, only now and then rolling his head 
from side to side as one may do in dream, but in a corner a 
huge oxygen cylinder stood like a grim refutation of the 
peacefulness of the scene. Its presence cast a sinister shadow 
on the young faces eagerly watching the least movement of 
the bed-ridden invalid. He was weak, emaciated, reduced 
literally to skin and bone condition. His breathing was 
difficult and irregular. The extremities of his body were 
getting cold and stiff. ... Every one in that quiet little room 
held his breath in anxious suspense but still hopefully waited 
for the arrival of the doctor. Two young ladies sat there 
immovable as carved marble, insensible to everything else, 
their whole being was concentrated in their eyes and their 
eyes were fixed upon their father. They were not weeping 
but a vast ocean of tears could be felt swelling in them, ready 
to breeak all bounds and overflood the world. A young man 
was feling the pulse ; another was engaged in adjusting the 
oxygen tube to a different position of the head. On the faces 
of these two friends clouds seemed to have gathered and 
settled. They felt the end was near. All of a sudden 
simultaneously they raised their heads and looked at each 
other. They suspected all was over but unwilling to shock 
the daughters they remained as they were, one holding the 
hand and the other the tube. Minutes seemed to linger in 
that room with an exasperating persistence as if old Father 
Time tired of his ceaseless race had dropt down exhausted 
in the middle of his career. The doctor at last came, only 
to confirm the terrible truth—M. Ghose, Professor and poet, 
was no more. Such was the quiet unobstrusive end of one of 
the most remarkable but the least noticed of the sons of 
India. When the cultural history of modern India comes to 
t)e written his name will undoubtedly occupy an honoured 
place in it. .. .In that near future when the individual political 
problem ptf India wviiU be solved and she will take upon herself 
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her age-old task of the spiritual regeneration of humanity, the 
holy life of this lonely hermit hidden in the light 0 / thought 
and adoring Beauty with the intensity of a first love, and the 
constancy of a maturer affection will shine with the glory of 
the morning sun out of the darkness of night.... One way 
is to open the rich treasure house of eastern wisdom before 
the wondering gaze of the West : This is the mission of 
Rabindranath Tagore ; the other is to bring the West to the 
East,—not the West of economic exploitation and diplomatic 
dodges with which we are only too familier—but the true 
West represented by Sophocles and Shakespeare, Pheidias 
and Michael Angelo, Raphael and Velasquez, Beethoven and 
Mozart. It was in the atmosphere of this Europe that 
Prof. Ghose lived, moved and had his being.”® 


1 Presidency College Magazine, Vol. X No. 3, March 1924, page 240- 
(Article by Jitendra Nath Chakravarti, M.A.) 

2 Ibid Page 241 

3 Ibid Page 232 

(Article by Miss Botika Ghose, B.A.) 

4 Ibid Page 24I?"4 

(Article by Jitendra Nath Chakravarti M.A.) 

Ibid Page 233-23r)- 

(Article by Nirendranath Ray, M.A.) 


6. 



11. The Poet Teacher 


IT is fortunate that we have a description of Manmohan 
Ghose by one of his students who had heard about Manmo- 
han Ghose from a teacher of his. His teacher was a student 
of Manmohan Ghose very soon after the poet had returned 
from England, before the tragedies of his life beset him. It 
gives us what Manmohan Ghose would have been like if an 
adverse destiny had not pursued him unceasingly till he 
sunk into an early grave, broken but not bowed. 

“His ways, quaint as the ways of others who have loved 
the Muses, stood out refreshingly amidst duller moods of 
life. He dressed in colour, wore in his button-hole a flower 
of violet hue and on windy days could be seen in lonely 
spots, standing alone wiih head thrown backward, smiling 
faintly as the breeze blew all his hair before it, away from 
his forehead. For all his simplicity of life, he appeared 
always to be squandering, but what he squandered was 
only his graces. The great Harinath De called him Apollo, 
but his name was Manmohan Ghose.”^ 

The same writer, who became later a Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court saw Manmohan Ghose in 1916, the year 
in which the poet’s health finally broke on account of the 
strains on his life which have been recorded before. The 
writer was now a student of the Piesidency College. The 
contrast is telling “I have a vivid recollection of the shock 
I received when I saw him at last. Across the field that lies 
between the college and the school, walked over so ceaselessly 
that scratches upon it ,can never be covered up by grass, a 
frail, pale man was coming, his long shadow aslant before 
him under a westering sun. This, someone murmured, was 
Manmohan Ghose. I widened my eyes to see if that broken 
man who bore the countenance of one tragically fated, couldi 
really be he whose beauty and brilliance had once made his 
pupils drunken. Yet he it was. A distinction of form andi 
look, far greater than any mere comeliness could give, still 
lingered about his person, but over all lay the shadow of 
some vast blight that had apparently brought him low. The- 
hair had lost its sun-gold and was an ashen silver, with| 
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black in the clefts of it ; the cheeks sunken and lined with 
wrinkles ; not like cheeks that burn under ardoufs ; the 
lips sadly closed, with the suggestion of words pressing from 
behind that would never be uttered. Only the eyes^ strangely 
incongruous in a tired face, fresh as the sky of dawn 
and as soft, looked out in a tender purity and quivered, 
as if unable to fix on what to settle. The dress was no 
longer of any pleasant colour, but sombre, and even so 
faded. His head, however, he carried high, in the cooling 
air, it would seem, of some upper world of dream and 
shadow, while to hands and feet and raiment clung only 
rueful signs of things perished 

Two years later when the writer started attending Man- 
mohan Ghose’s classes he writes about his lectures. “The 
gift of a matchless voice that Manmohan Chose posessed, I 
have already noticed. Allied to it though not akin, was his 
other gift, that of an exquisite felicity in phrase which found 
for his intensely poetic mind luminous and fascinating ex¬ 
pression. His indeed were revealing words which reached 
down to the strange, inner soul of things and brought it out, 
not naked but with a brightness thrown around it like a 
lucent garb. ...With the twin gift of voice and phrase 
and behind a mind of imagination all compact, he touched 
nothing that he did not touch to gold. The sentences 
themselves had their own grace of rhythm and while uttering 
them he moved his head slightly. They came in an unbroken 
flow, but for a minute or two after commencement of a 
lesson he would appear to be labouring a little during which 
time he kept his eyes fixed on the book. When, however, he 
raised them, we knew that his inspiration had come, for the 
look in his eyes was inward and full of a strange, exquisite 
light as if some happiness or hope had touched his spirit. 
This infected us too who would perceive a falling away of 
many thick draperies off our minds. But for him we no 
longer existed. He had already found his way to where the 
Greeks and Romans of Landor sat in reminiscent converse, 
or to Prospero’s isle full of noises or had soared with Swin- 
Burne to some rare height borne on the ample wings 
of that poet’s rhymes. ... In his soul he had'felt the crea¬ 
tive ecstasy out of which the poem or drama had sprung, and 
out of his soul he was building up the whole thing over again. 
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ihe himself, with delight surging up through look and voice. 
...He did not need us now for his lecture. A rapture had 
been roused in him and he went eagerly on, save when some 
radiant memory of the soul stilled him and rose in his eyes 
like a rainbow. But we who listened to him, would be 
.passing through a transformation. Somehow the whole 
atmosphere of the place was changed. . .Hints of lovely 
and far away things would come winnowing through them, 
they made real not merely the beauty men look at, but also 
the beauty men listen to ; and under showers of them even 
the broad light of day lying upon many a dull page of prose, 
dimmed and mellowed to a softer hue,”® 

Though to most of Manmohan Gbose’s students “he 
walked in mystery” we are told that “a deep love was felt 
for this silent man”. We are told how one day when after 
long absence Manmohan Ghose was unexpectedly seen in a 
corridor how a great cheer burst from the class, “which did 
not express the merely selfish hope of hearing him again but 
pleasure also that we had seen his face. It was there, it 
flowed full within us and broad though kept to the last from 
flowing over forward and lapping his feet.”^ 

Another of his students who has settled in England and 
gained some recognition there for his teaching and research 
writes about Manmohan Ghose’s lectures at college, “In his 
lectures on poetry he was both interpreter and creator, 
instrument and artist. The words of a poet would bloom into 
form, assume hands and feet and vibrate with life and music 
in coming through the delicately responsive medium of his 
mind ; and sometimes, not too often, he would enrich them 
with the colour of his own mind, the rhythm of his own 
feelings and the music of his own soul like the golden dream 
of sunshine added to daylight. In these moods of exaltation 
he would let fall jewels of poetry in interpreting poetry, create 
/literature in teaching literature, moulding the language in a 
peculiar idiom of his own. ,..He was a profound scholar 
but without the faintest suspicion of parade, and one in whom 
the sharpening of the intellect had not hardened the heart. 
JHe had transmuted all knowledge into beauty like the silkworm 
which feeding on mulberry leaves produces silk. If the 
highest test of a teacher be not merely to drill up students 
for examinations, mot even to impart knowledge but to create 
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an attitude of mind then Ghose was the teacher par 
excellence.”® 

A well-known journalist and professor of a Calcutta 
College who was a student of Manmohan Ghose wrote about 
him in a commemorative article, “The writer of these lines 
would much rather cherish the late Mr. M. Ghose as a 
creative teacher than even as a poet and scholar. In the 
days not so very long ago, that he remembers in varying 
degrees of vividness, Mr. Ghose had withdrawn more and 
more into a solitary and self-absorbed life. One felt it in 
the tones of his voice, musical and tremulous but with a 
strange aloofness in them. ...The class remained an abstrac¬ 
tion to him, a gallery of faces, which he hardly ever looked 
at ; he seemed while teaching to address an ideal spectator, 
never coming down to the level of undue intimacy nor seeking 
by barren or coarser loquacity, an empty or superficial 
popularity. At first the lecture seemed, its music 
notwithstanding, too mellow .. .but anon there broke forth 
through this repulsive austerity words rich with soul, 
passionately and vibratingly intoned that created a hush of 
admiration and awe in a common place class room. • ■ .From 
day to day the impression deepened till all the members of 
the class were found vying with each other to capture-ini 
stenographic English as much of his lecture as could ber 
retained from a delivery that was slow but animated, falling 
in regular cadence, while his diction assumed a final and 
felicitous form in phrases of intense beauty and delicacy never 
descending into mere conventional verbiage nor a picturesque 
but infertile colloquialism. His teaching was an act of 
recreation ; hundreds of his students have felt it to have 
been such. .. .He seemed to go through effortless intuition^ 
behind the mind of Shakespeare and Keats, shunning ar 
display of mere book-lore.”® 

A glimpse of the poet-teacher in his house as he appeared! 
to the few students who took courage to visit him reveals, 
another facet of the poet’s character.. ‘Hn.his private study 
at home to those who had the privilege:-of a more intimate 
acquaintance he was not much differ^t. To love him it was. 
necessary to know him and to know him<was< 1l;p love him.. 
His shy retiring habit did not invite ready familiarity. .. .He¬ 
al ways impressed one as a wanderer who had never, found out. 
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his bearings in this world in the light of his soul. An air of 
other-worldliness always clung to him like to delicate perfume. 
People mistook him to be stand-offish because he wanted to 
"Stand aside a little looking at the panoroma of life. Those 
who knew him a little intimately found how gentle, genial 
and kind he was. His manner was personal without parade of 
personality, beautiful without ornament, intimate yet not too 
familiar, revealing much yet suggesting more. There was, 
besides, an air of elusiveness about him that made him all the 
more attractive and gave greater freshness and charm to the 
intimacy. .. .A tingle of the old delight passes through me 
as I recall how I would sometimes come back from him with 
a beautiful thought like a bird carrying a wisp of straw to its 
nest.’” 

Another student who is one of India’s distinguished 
scholars and a National Professor, referring to the evenings 
he spent with Manmohan Ghose in his house in Elliott Road 
(1909-13) writes : “These evenings have remained indelible 
in my memory, and they have had the greatest influence for 
good in the formation of my cultural outlook and the 
extension of my mental horizon. He was specially pleased 
with me probably because 1 evinced an interest in his 
favourite subject of Greek language and literature. 

.. .Professor Ghose had that kind of profound admiration for 
Greek which characterised some of the great scholars and 
writers of Europe for whom the love of Greek was the sole 
devotion of life. .. .Professor Ghose however had the 
catholicity and acceptance which are characteristics of the 
Indian mind.” The writer also acknowledges his debt to the 
poet in introducing him to European Art, and says : “It is 
he who first gave me an idea of the greatness of Greek Art 
of both the classic and pre-classic periods, by showing me 
reproductions of sculptures, vase-paintings, coins and by 
talking to me about them. He initiated me into such diverse 
expressions in Art as Gothic sculpture, Italian paintings of 
the quatro-cento, Japanese wood-cuts of the Vkiyo-ye school 
and Chinese landscape painting. .. .As I have found it, his 
scholarship and culture has been both a joy and source of 
happiness as much as an example and inspiration to me.” 

Not only Manmohan Ghose’s students but his immediate 
superiors had the deepest respect for him as well as a feeling 
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of friendship. H. R. James had been Principal of the 
Presidency College for a good many years during the time 
Manmohan Ghose was teaching at the College. He was also 
associated for some time with Manmohan Ghose at Patna 
College. He was probably the senior James at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, about whom the poet wrote to Binyon in 
i8^^7, ‘‘1 have come to know at last a man who takes genuine 
interest in literature. This Mr James, is a sort of Vice-Don 
at the House and brother of the James you know about. 
It was a pleasant surprise. He is a wide reader with wide 
appreciations, worships Shelley and knows Walt Whitman, 
writes verses himself and is both a good scholar and a man 
with ideas. He took a “First” both in “Mods” and 
“Greats”. In 1922, two years before the poet’s death, James 
who had retired some years before wrote to Manmohan 
Ghose, “I have received accounts of your health from more 
than one friend that much grieved me. I have long been 
conscious of a wish to write to you. But today I came 
across a poem of yours in the new—and glorified —Calcutta 
Review which at all events assures me that the power of 
writing beautiful poetry continues undiminished. The poem. 
“The Rider on the White Hoise,” goes straight home to me 
and I thank you for it. It is a sad poem but the beauty 
transcends and conquers the sadness. You show all your 
old—I would even say a new mastery of rhymed meter, and 
a mastery of words as perfect as ever. It seems to be a 
masterpiece, so nobly conceived and true, and exquisitely 
wrought, so that I thank you again for something that 
is pleasure, yet higher than pleasure—that I felt in reading 
it.”® To the poet’s younger daughter two years after the 
poet’s death he wrote, “My association with your father goes 
back to Christ Church days. .. .1 had a great admiration 
for his gifts and powers—true poetic utterance combined with 
rare critical judgement. We were always good friends and 
I had wished a fuller recognition of his genius and of his 
accomplished work.”“ 

W. C. Wordsworth, later, an Editor of The Statesman, 
who succeeded H. R. James as Principal of the College 
wrote to his daughter after the poet’s death : “At a recent 
meeting of the students and staflT of this colIege,^ appreciative 
tributes were paid to the work your father had done for the 
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college and for education in Bengal and it was reverently 
decided that the college place on record its appreciation of. 
his long services and the sense of loss at his death and that 
the Principal be requested to communicate to his family the 
sympathy of the College in their bereavement. 

In doing this I wish to associate myself in a personal way 
with the sympathy of the College. Your father was a good 
friend of mine and a colleague for many years : I shall long 
retain the memory of his friendship, and of his charm as a 
scholar. In this college we are the poorer by the loss of a 
great teacher, whose presence amongst us was always a source 
of pride and inspiration.”^ 

The fact that although both James and Wordsworth held 
the poet in such high respect, yet that they could do nothing 
in the matter of his being on the same pay for over a decade 
shows that the step was taken by the political department 
over which they had no say. It is characteristic of the poet 
that he did not allow the least shadow to pass over his 
relations with the two Principals of the College just as he had 
never allowed his love for England to be tinged by his 
detestation of English rule in India. It was also character¬ 
istic of the poet that as an Indian he preferred to suffer 
with his people rather than approach the government to clear 
himself. But at the same time Manmohan Ghose’s integrity 
and rectitude would not have allowed him to remain in 
Government Service while acting against the British 
Government. 

1 Presidency College Magazine, Volume X No. 3, March 1924 Page 
207 

(Article by Mr. Phanindra Bhusan Chakraborty, M.A.) 


2 

Ibid 

Page 207-8 

3 

Ibid 

Page 212-14 

4 

Ibid 

Page 216 


6 Modern Review, April 1924 Page 688 

(Article by Jyotish Chandra Ghose M..A, B.Litt (Oxon)) 

6. Presidency College Magazine, Volume X No. 3, March 1924 Page 
249 (Article by B. B. Roy. M.A. 

7. Modern Review April 1924 page 688 

(Article by Jyotish Chandra Ghose M.A., B.Litt (Oxon)) 

8. Education Quarterly, Ministry of Education, Government ol* 
India, Volume XVIII, September, 1936, 

(Article by Dr. Snniti Kumar Chatterji) 



Lyric Poetry 


MANMOHAN Ghosc published only a few lyrics in his 
life-time. These consisted of five lyrics contributed by him 
to Primavera, an anthology of lyrics, the contributors being 
Stephen Phillips, Laurence Binyon, Manmohan Ghose and 
Arthur Cripps. The book was published by Blackwell, 
Oxford, in 1890. Oscar Wilde reviewed the book in the 
Pall Mall Gazette and in the review he says of Manmohan 
Ghose’s poems : *‘His verses show how quick and subtle 
are the intellectual sympathies of the oriental mind and 
suggest how close is the bond of union that may some day 
bind India to us by other methods than that of commerce 
and military strength. Mr. Ghose ought some day to make a 
name in our literature. ’ After his return to India, between 
1898-1900, Manmohan Ghose also contributed three poems 
to a small anthology. The Garlaad. Elkin Mathews, during 
the same period, published his Love Songs and Elegies in the 
Shillong Garland series. Some of his later lyrics were 
published in the Calcutta Review, the organ of the Calcutta 
University, and the Presidency College Magazine. In 1926, a 
posthumous publication. Songs of Love and Death, was edited 
by Laurence Binyon and published by Blackwell, Oxford. 
These are the only publications on which Manmohan Ghose’s 
fame as a poet rests. 

Early Lyrics 

It is but natural that the themes of his early lyrics are 
Nature and Love. There is a tristful yearning and a sense 

of loss in most of these poems. Of the deep woods in spring 
he writes : 

Here sense with apathy seems gently wed ; 

The gloom is starr’d with flowers ; the unseen trees 
Spread thick and softly real above my head ; 

And the far birds add music to the peace 
In this dark place of sleep where whispers never cease. 

:|c % « * )|C 

Deep shaded will 1 lie, and deeper yet 

In night, where not a leaf its neighbour knows; 
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Forget the shining of the stars, forget 
The vernal visitation of the rose ; 

And, far from all delights, prepare my heart’s repose.^ 

Soon love cx)mes to disturb the peace of the poet's heart 
immersed in nature : 

Where art thou, my old sweet Quiet, 

Where, O where ? 

By the billows can’st thou be ? 

Is it there ? 

There, where hushed from wild waves’ riot 
Breaks the smoothed blue sea ? 

No, not there ! The peaceful moon 
By those falling waves would stir 
With the far, far distance soon 
Longings infinite for her ; 

Her, that from my heart can purge 
Not a billow, not a surge. 

No, not there 

The object of this early love, whether real or ideal, is 
portrayed under the pseudonym, Myvanwy : 

Bloom in foliage like the flowers, 

Myvanwy ; to that world of ours, 

Of throng and street, 

How strayed in your vernal feet ? 

There, where not a daisy smiles, 

There, where green earth’s pale exiles 
Toil and toil and never cease ! 

Who is this ? The passer said ; 

Rustic grass was in your tread. 

In your laughter the wild breeze.® 

But separation comes with death and in a beautiful elegy 
the poet mourns his beloved : 

The hollow, silent world, now thou art gone 
Like music of thy laughter, vibrates on ; 

As silence after music, O so sweet 
Thy name is now for absence to repeat. 

* * * « « 

And my dream-burdened spirit, full to death,— 

Ah ! just behind the rose I feel thy breath; 

Thou seemest through the sweet saps just to start ; 

5 
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Through the green leaves thou contest in my heart. 

O, she is gone ? She never may return,— , 

Past greenest leaves in summer’s heart to burn, 

Past dew or flower or dreams or surges’ lull, 

To lie in deepest Nature beautiful.^ 

But perhaps the most original of these early poems is. 
London : 

O murmur of men more sweet than all the wood’s 

caresses, 

How sweet only to be an unknown leaf that sings 
In the forest of life ! Cease, Nature, thy whisperings ! 
Can I talk with leaves, or fall in love with breezes ? 
Beautiful boughs, your shade not a human pang 

appeases. 

This is London. I lie, and twine in the roots of 

things.® 

After this for eighteen years the poet devoted himself 
exclusively to his epic Perseus. His later lyrics have therefore 
attained considerable depth and maturity. To the poet Nature 
now offered other gifts than the satisfaction of man’s physical 
or aesthetic senses. To those who would learn from her, 
Nature imparts the way to the higher life. In the Poplar, 
Beech and Weeping Willow, asked by the maiden how she can 
be like her, the Willow replies : 

Maiden, would you learn of me the loveliness of 

mourning. 

Droop into the chill, wan wave, strength, hardness, 

lofty scorning ; 

Drench your drooping soul in tears, content to love 

and languish ; 

Gaze in sorrow's looking glass, and see the face 

of anguish. 

In the very wash of woe, as your bowed soul shall 

linger, 

You shall touch the sheer, bright stars, and on the 

moon set finger ; 

You shall hear, where brooks have birth, the mountain 

pine’s emotion. 

Catch upon the broadening stream thB sound and 

swell of ocean.** 
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The meditative mood so characteristic of the poet attains 
a nobler vein in his ode On the Centenary of the Presidency 
College. The poem also illustrates the poet’s mastery of 
intricate rhyming structure and verse forms. 

A hundreds years ! the very phrase 
Unsepultures the million’d dead ; 

Three generations in that space, 

Ghosts of the past, have breathed and fled. 

Time shakes his hour-glass, and we slide. 

We running human sands, away ; 

Vain, individual atoms,—glide 

From name and memory. But the play 
Of his chance-reaping scythe stops here ; 

Our frail race flowers upon its bier, 

Man, feeble man, who from his dark 
Gets no more, can no more endear 
To the stern harvester his year. 

Than soaring eagle feels a spark 

Of the eternal burn in him. Some ark 
That may survive the flood of things 
He fashions ; not for what so flies 
His brief self, but that children's eyes 
May see, and children’s children, builds 
In the void future. There on wings 
Indignant Immortality 
Lends him, in that abysm of time, 

Where no sure certainty can climb, 

He fledges his sheer hope ; where sings 
Some torrent his lone fancy gilds 
In mists, the everlasting snows 
Above him, nests his brave repose, 

High-eyried in posterity.’ 

It is remarkable that even a quarter of a century’s 
residence in India had not diminished the poet’s love of the 
English countryside or dimmed the vivid freshness of the 
English spring : 

April delicious 

Young, sunny maiden. 

Arch, gusty, capricious. 

With fresh flowers laden, 
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After dead winter long 
Thrill us with sweet bird-song, 

After dry March’s drought, 

Blow from thy rainy mouth ; 

Hasten to kiss us 
With the fresh daffodil 

Through and through golden ! 

On green bank, by every rill 
Pale cowslips embolden, 

And white narcissus 
Make o’er his dreaming pool 
His wan face beautiful 
Hang like a lover. 

Set for the honey-bees 
Budding anemonies 

And pink white clover. 

Now on the greening leas 
Hasten, O hasten up, 

In yellow companies 

The laughing butter-cup. 

And to the meadow-pomp 
Lure, lure the children out 
In mad crowds with merry shout 
To pull them, dance, and romp 
By their glad nurses. 

And fresh green sights to woo, 

Thy lovely face to view 
Lure, lure the poet too, 

Humming his verses !® 

The blows of fate and the tragedies of life instead of 
curtailing has extended the poet’s sympathies : 

Haste, April, upon city streets to blow 

Thy purest, warmest breezes ; fly beneath 
The flower-girl’s rags, poor beggary’s basket stow 
With lordliest gold of daffodils aglow. 

I will not love thee, save with sighing breath 
On pale, worn cheeks thou waft reprieve of death. 
Come in a wash of fragrance, let sick eyes 
See leaves bud, bird-song hear through windowed 

paradise.* 
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In 1918 the death of the poet's wife was followed by a- 
lyric upsurge as a result of which some of the best lyrics- 
of the poet were composed. These poems are part of two* 
lyric series, Orphic Mysteries, (Songs of the Painy Passion an(f 
Mystery of Death) and Immortal Eve, (Songs of the Triumph 
and Mystery of Beauty), The former series consists of twenty- 
four lyrics, mostly written between 1918-1922 and a longer 
poem entitled The Star Angel. Also five Choric Odes on the 
story of Orpheus belonging to this series were written in the last 
year of the poet’s life, when life was slowly ebbing and he was 
totally blind. The lyrics mentioned above, are full of pathos 
reflecting all the moods of grief and separation. Their 
sincerity, their pathos, the depth of thought which surfaces, 
now and then so spontaneously, their melody and beauty 
of imagery make them take their place amongst the best 
and most original English lyrics. 

♦ 

In the Dewdrop the poet asks himself why he shoulcJ 
shrink from death when beyond it lie all the treasures of his; 
life : 


There are the lost joys of my life, far sunk beyond 

rave and fret; 

There are the souls of dreams unflowered, and the 

roses of regret. 

There is the sunken dreadful gold of the once that 

might have been. 

Shipwrecked memory anchors there, and my dead leaves 

there are green. 

Why in the merge of all with all by a plunge 

recoverable^ 

Desperate diver shudder I from all pearls in one shell ; 
For there more precious than alt things lost is the one 

that I let fall, 

One heart brimful of love for me, her love that 

encasketed all.^® 

How beautifully yet simply the poet describes the aching 
emptiness, the heartbreak caused by his wife’s death : 

Sighing, the stair 
I slowly descend. 

Strayed pilgrims so fare 
Who roam without end. 
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Down the ghostly staircase, where her lost tread 
Haunts my heart with the music of days that are dead. 
My own step daunts me with echoes down through 

the gloom,— 

O echoing dusk at my heart that aches with her 

empty room ! 

And as the days go by it seems that the poet’s love and 
concentration on his dead wife opens a door of communica¬ 
tion and he feels her invisible presence : 

“She is here ! It is she !” in a whisper 
I nudge my wild heart to say, 

“The leaves announce her and lisp her, 

And the flowers by their stillness betray, 

★ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

See, Hope hath her lantern supplied thee, 

And Memory hers from behind. 

She is standing, is smiling beside thee 

She touches thee, heart. Art thou blind ? 

The candle of fantasy give me ! 

O, give me the lamplight of dream ! 

Her sweet face, her figure, believe me. 

Heart, my heart, on thy wild eyes shall 

stream. 

The butterfly becomes the messenger. Gradually the poet’s 
visions deepen and universal visions are revealed. Of the 
butterfly, the poet says ; 

For she is the soul’s own sister : and life but a sweet 

emotion, 

Like her, a pulsing thought, through the bliss of things, 

the ocean, 

Hovers, of being and beauty, or quiverless rests from 

motion. 

« « * * * 

You, too, rest, O my dead love, upon wings immortal 

alit 

Here in the old sweet garden that was our life, to sit 
Invisible, folded up ; you cannot and will not fit. 
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Till the breeze that is God and morning awake us 

to soar together 

Through other gardens of unknown time and God’s 

eternal weather. 

Since life is the soul’s vast voyage and death but a 

moment’s tether. 

Unalighting, lost in repose, the glorious worlds 

that roll,—, 

Each and all I saw in a flash to a winged thing ensoul 

Our earth, too, a mothlike creature that hovers on 

either pole.^* 

Immortal Eve is a series of 300 poems, each poem of four 
four-lined stanzas written in simple ballad meter. They, too, 
are evoked by the deep love of the poet for his wife and are 
rapturous songs of praise from which emerges the picture of a 
simple, lovely, joyous girl, full of natural charm and sponta¬ 
neous goodness, maturing into a loving, faithful wife, 
busy at her housework, devotedly serving her husband and 
children.'^But the individual and human merges into the 
spiritual and universal : 

Who is it talks of ebony, 

Who of the raven’s plume ? 

The glory of your tresses black 
Will yield to neither room. 

So thick the ambrosial dusk of you 
Glooms in your locks, soul, sight. 

The world itself is swallowed up 
In darkness and delight. 

It was the sunshine white of you 
Which cast that wealth of shade. 

There from the burning light of you 
The world and I am laid.^* 

And again : 

Her eyes were not of amethyst, 

Her teeth were not of pearl. 

Human all over, laughing crying, 
iShrewd, simple,—just a girl ! 
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Cheerful at the board’s head she sat» 

Meek in the firelight dreamed. 

The shining angel she suppressed, 

And only woman seemed. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

But a wild glory lit her ways. 

Her every act had wings. 

Each smile, each look, each motion threw 
Seraphic haloings.^® 

But the poet is keenly aware that the woman he loves 
and adores has come to earth to transform herself into a 
perfect spiritual being that is here in the making : 

I think a soul-shape grows behind 
Your body’s screening view. 

'Tis what the deathless sculptor^ Life, 

Carves out of what is you. 

Your essence, spiritual stuff, 

Laughter, thought, effort, will, 

Joy, suffering, all you feel, think, do, 

Like Parian marble still 

Life chisels, the ulterior you. 

Brow, cheek angelical, 

And figure on life’s handsome mould 
Modelled till it excell. 

Then when the atom-quarried mask 
You drop, shall beam to sight 

The dear familiar face I know. 

Grown deathless, infinite ! 

The very first two poems of the series establishes the fact 
that the poet and his wife stand for the eternal feminine and 
the eternal masculine and that his wife is a typal figure 
representing womanhood at its best. So he says about 
himself : 


I the first man, the majesty 

Of creatures, Time’s tall birth. 
Spring at God's finger-touch erect,. 
Glorying upon earth^^^ 
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And about his wife : 

You, the first woman, who should bloom 
Out of creation’s bud, 

Perfect the six day’s handiwork 
And show that all was good. 

Fenced by nature Man and Woman recapture through^ 
love the lost bliss of Eden : 

God made the world for me, for you. 

That his dream-paradise 
Re-imaged in first freshness, two 
Might see in cither’s eyes 

But though love may save mankind from the strife, hatred 
and cruelty of the world yet through sympathy each soul i&- 

identified with the sorrows and sins of the human race’: 

* 

What power is in your gentle eyes, 

Immortal, blissful Eve, 

With the whole race to sympathise 
And even in Eden grieve ? 

Though, in your smile, Temptation, Fall, 

In that world-saving ark 
Caught up, the Deluge we survive 
Earth’s giant ages dark, 

Blot out the past ; in your browns arch, 

Their rainbow’s peace, 1 see 
Remembered the sad surge and flood 
Of woeful history. 

Though you revive lost bliss, your heart 
Cradles august the pain. 

The ancient primal woe of man 
And aches to mother Cain.^" 


1. Manmohan Ghose —Collected Poems, Volume I. ISarly Poems ancl 
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13. Epic and Dramatic Poetry 

Perseus, the Gorgon-Slayer 


Manmohan Ghose’s epic, Perseus was started in 1898, in 
'fulfilment of his long delayed desire to write a poem of some 
magnitude and weight in which he could embody his deeper 
thoughts and convictions. The poet’s deep admiration for 
Homer and Greek literature makes him choose a Greek legend 
for his subject and cast the legend in the form of a Homeric 
epic. The legend Perseus, the Gorgon-Slayer was chosen 
because the slaying of the Gorgon, Medusa, would benefit all 
living creatures by preventing life from becoming extinct on 
earth. The map of the world which formed the texture of 
the cloaks of the Wind gods, which Perseus captured from 
them, and the shield of Athene, which mirrored all past, 
present and future events, afforded the poet the opportunity 
to extend the scope of his poem and unWersalise it. 

Volume II of Manmohan Ghose’s Collected Poems will 
be in several parts but only Part I has been edited and is 
being published. The sudden abandonment of the poem 
under circumstances related previously has left the rest of the 
poem a confused mass of passages for the poet did not write 
continuously but composed a passage on some incident of the 
story as the inspiration came. He then corrected, added to, 
and recomposed it. Thus because of the sudden abandonment 
of the poem these passages were not finalised or arranged 
into a coherent whole. It is, therefore, impossible to say how 
much of the poem has been written as the pages of the MSS 
Jhave become brittle and further work of editing cannot be 
iindertaken without photostat copies. 

Perseus is both a legend and a symbol. The Greek gods 
symbolise the Cosmic Powers. The Titans have been 
overthrown by the Olympic gods because of the former's 
anarchic violence and the powers of the Titans have been 
ohained by Zeus and used to build a well-ordered universe. 
The Gorgons symbolise the genius of destruction. Of the 
three Gorgon sisters Medu^ alone is mortal. She lies at the 
root of sea and earth and has already sent her petrifying 
£aze at the heart of things, which is the reason why 
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everything is stagnating over the whole surface of the globc-^ 
Emerging from her habitation below the sea she will end 
by stiffening into stone all things one by one.. The 

adamantine sword with which Perseus slays her symbolises 
the overpowering stream of tendency in human and cosmic 
things, which is leading the world to an unknown issue. 
The hat of Hades has the power to make the wearer 

invisible for Hades signifies the future world which is 
invisible to us. The golden apples symbolise beauty, love 
and purity. It is only the heroes who can save the world 
from the creeping stagnation of Medusa’s gaze. They 
await in Hades till the time of their issuing from there is 
ripe, and emerge from Hades lighted by the gleam of the 
golden apples of Here. But the golden apples are stolen in 
pursuance of the Titan plot to take revenge on Zeus who 

has displaced them. By exterminating all life and specially 

man whom Zeus is guiding towards perfection, they intend' 
to defeat the purpose of Zeus, Deprived of the gleam of 
the golden apples the heroes will not be able to issue from 
Hades and proceed to the destined soil of their heroic deeds. 
Persephone, too, who leads them as she comes to earth 
bringing spring and the renewal of life also cannot come to 
earth. Hermes who goes each year to conduct Persephone 
and the heroes to the upper air comes to Zeus with the: 
woeful tidings of the theft. 

Part I of the poem starts with an invocation to the Muse: 
of heroic verse, Calliope. This is followed by a description of 
Zeus meditating on Olympus how to defeat the Titan plot. 
Athene breaks in on his meditation, indignant at the danger 
which besets Perseus and his mother, Danr e. Olpae, where, 
they have taken asylum, is threatened by the Greek chieftains 
who have combined under Polydectes to liberate Greece 
from the Argive dominion by slaying Perseus who is the 
sole heir of the Argive empire, though now in exile. Their 
plan is to force Danae to select one of them as her husband 
after slaying Perseus. But Zeus tells Athene that a greater 
danger threatens all life on account of the Titan conspiracy 
and the imminent emergence of Medusa. He also tells her 
that he has decided to send Perseus to slay Medusa, for only 
a human being can slay her, the gods b^ng debarred^ 
because of the guilt of Kxonus who has. slain his sire* 
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Uranus. But so that the gods should not feel insulted at a 
man being preferred for the adventure he would call a 
council of the gods, explain his difficulty and request each to 
lend his special power to help Perseus, thus themselves 
indirectly participating in the deed. Meanwhile Athene 
should prepare Perseus for his great adventure. In Book II 
the gods who are feasting are perturbed at the prolonged 
absence of Zeus. Only Apollo, who has seen the golden 
apples missing from the tree and the Titans jubilant as 
Medusa prepares to emerge, suspects the near danger. 
Athene being asked by Here requests Apollo to return to the 
feasting hall and enliven the gods with his music. Athene 
herself goes to earth to prepare Perseus. Meanwhile Here 
has sent Sleep to slow down the Greek navy advancing fast 
towards Olpae. In Book III the poet describes how sleep 
fulfils his mission on earth lulling all creatures in slumber. 
Book IV is devoted to Athene’s psychological preparation 
of Perseus for his great mission and the tests she applies to 
prove his fitness. From their conversation we learn much 
about Persus and his forebears and the mission that the 
house of Inacchus is destined to fulfil. Book V describes 
the Greek princes assembled with their armies at Seriphos, 
their divided councils, the feasting hall of Polydectes, where 
the decision to attack Olpae is taken, and the selection of 
Polydectes as their leader. At this point Perseus dramatically 
appears, challenges the Greek princes to single combat but 
none will take up his challenge. In answer to Polydectes, 
who taunts him for not bringing a birthday gift for him, 
inspired by Athene, Perseus promises to bring Medusa’s head 
as a gift. In Book VI Athene sends Perseus on his great 
adventure, tying the winged sandals on his feet and after 
testing the power of Perseus to face Medusa, she gives him 
her shield to guard him from the freezing gaze of Medusa 
and show him the daqgers he has to face before meeting 
them. 


The epic recreates for us ancient Greece, her gods, her 
heroes and the world with which she was familiar. Yet the 
humane outlook that inspires the poem is entirely the poet’s 
own and belongs to no particular age. The epic is striking 
both for the beauty of its images and the sustained majesty 
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of expression. The poet describes Zeus in meditation thus : 

He now upon the sheer and solemn peak 
From whence he gazes, leaned above the world 
Sat pondering in deep of night profound. 

In deep of night ere noon’d the highing stars, 

He had withdrawn him from his golden halls, 

To meditate on that sheer brink, aloof 
Mid whispering pines. The far down dreaming earth 
Beneath the starry fret of such a heaven 
As gives to the All-seer prospect wide, 

Lay, conscious of his gaze, —the continents. 

But near about him brooded everywhere 
A solemn ecstacy of sacred dread : 

For the dark face of things had felt, and thrilled; 

At the Celestial Presence. Towering pines 
High overhead, their sombre rustling ceased 
The shivering joy of their dusk boughs to drop 
On his stern brow melodious, hovering thoughts. 

And a like horror of adoring awe 
Yet deeper hid the enmossed violet. 

Beneath the ferny base of that high rock, 

On which he sat. From all sides softened carfie 
The voice of falling torrents ; visages 
More than foam-pale, they on the Thunderer gazed^; 
They might not cease from falling, but their voice 
Subdued they sent revering the High Power. 

Bowed to his own deep thought the Thunderer sat 
In stillest meditation, nor once stirred. 

One mighty hand held curbed the bickering bolts. 

The flash and fiat of his thundered will : 

The other on the sweep of his dread beard. 

Paus’d in procrastination, so remained 
And moved not. ^ 

In exact contrast to Zeus, Poseidon is portrayed with all 
his wild power and splendour. In this passage, seeing Perseus 
ready to plunge into the sea all the angry sea gods rise up 
to prevent his entry. Last rises Poseidon tempting Perseus 
to his death in the depths of the sea. 

From all sides of their watery domain 

And the profoundest ooze-pit swirling came 

A cloud of watchful faces. Toward him rushed 
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Blue Proteus, curdling with each sweep his blood 
With wizard change : his trident lifted up, 

Torn from his slumberous sea-flock all rage ; 

Psamathe his wrath accompanied. 

Up from his cave hoar antique Nereus came 
And Doris and the sea-weed tressed 
Flushed with their parents’ ire—so, many salt 
Sea grandeurs in their ocean rage upchurned 
And lovelinesses of the embittered ooze 
In fury bore against him come to bar 
His entrance, that in petrified amaze, 

With downward head the menaced hero hung. 

Clutching in his tense hands the conning pearl. 

At that wave-garmented and swimming glide 
Of maiden limbs so many and the rush 
Of glorious up-heaved immortalities 
Deep fascinated, wondering at that whirl 
Of shell-entangled tresses. Nor gazing had he 
Stirred from his fascination hovering there 
Had not within the prescient face of pearl 
Another sight, an apparition more 
• Terrific far of salt sea-grandeur surged, 

Surrounded by the pomp processional, 

Cliff-shaking, whose far-foamed omnipotence. 

With azure grasp enorbing this terene. 

As he approached before him a hoar ridge 
Of green and gleaming water white with awe 
Boomed ever by the lashing tails churned up 
Of those sea-monsters, his fin-footed steeds 
With nostrils snorting, that drew his car 
Of myriad shoals exulting in their load. 

His sire’s wet pomp before him heralding 

With blasts deep-toned, shell-sounding Triton gambolled : 

And by his side, sat empressing the sight. 

Hid glamour of amassed emeralds 

And sea pearls, Amphitrite. He astride 

On his voluminous watery car 

Whose wheels were swirling waters stiU uprushed 

Brother of the Highest who on all shores hurls 

From his hoar tredent, thunder. Upward now 

In anger heaved from his far sunken home 

Poseidon’s self. On his countenance severe, 
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Not as on those sea-wrinkles so incensed 
And lovelinesses of the embittered ooze, 

No anger but a vast and luring smile. * 

More dramatic and dynamic is the description of Perseus 
<entering the hall of Polydectes where the Greek heroes have 
assembled for council and for feast : 

Perseus undaunted audacious youth still strode 
Onward with youthful stride, and behind him still 
Gigantically dim like an eclipse 
Loomed the goddess. Thicker and thicker now 
Dinned in their ears the warriors’ revelry 
And glimpses through the vaulted corridor 
Came, and savoury steam of meat as the wide hall 
They entered, nor once blenched the son of Zeus 
But onward went through files of mortal foes, 

Oft hearing as he went, his own name spoke 
With dreadful imprecations or loud-mouthed oath 
To combat threatening with clutched sword. 

So deeply in their heart wrankled revenge 
And red-insulted thought. But him toward whom 
The dolorous bursts of battle their wine lashed 
None felt, none saw, though past their sleeves he brushed. 
Till reaching now the central open space 
Where toward the roof two mighty pillars soared 
And shone in the torch light blaze right opposite 
The throne of Polydectes, Perseus paused. 

Then slowly were the listening chiefs aware. 

As in the rich vibrant hush their eyes 
They lifted, of their great antagonist 
Standing against a pillar while his face 
Blazed with an inconceivable inspiration 
Of superhuman daring. 


So that whole 

Assembly in a stunned admiring silence sat. 
Each froze ; the sitter sat, the leaner leaned 
The drinker held as in a marble hand 
His wine cup while his pale face seemed Id be 
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A foil to the dancing ruby that he held, 

Following the way interrogation first 
Came to them where Perseus statued stood 
Though hemmed around with many hundred eyes. 

But loud above the thrilled arrested banquet 
Shouted the brave intruder ; “Kings of Greece, 
Pelasgians brave, O Captains of far fame, 

Great feudatory lieges of that sway 
Danajdan which long since my fathers built 
And my grandfather, old Acrisius, still 
Maintains with ag d sceptre tremblingly. 

Was Danae’s face the occasion ? What is it 
Ye seek renowned princes ? Liberty, 

Sweet Liberty, the birthright of brave men ? 

Iced in degenerate slumber has a ray, 

A shining, old heroic memories 

Crosssd your hearts, great thoughts that are perchance 

The phantoms of your mighty ancestors 

Who have from ancient sleep re-arisen 

Indignant of a subjugated soil. 

Marvelling, came I hither, for I heard 
That wafted from your far-olf pleasant home 
Seeking me and the cause, the glorious cause. 

Beauty’s face, the face of Danae 
Wafted from many a city ye are come 
Oaring your gallant navy to beseige. 

Glimmering in moonlight, the quiet harbour-stead. 
Burning ye came, indignant at the yoke 
My fathers planted on you, to avenge 
In me, their last descendent, tyranny. 

Do 1 interpret warriors your dumb thought ? 

The son of Zeus, to slake you have I come 
For o’er the bloody conquest of my corse 
The road to all fair Olpae and beyond 
The way to Achaean sceptre truly lies/* “ 

Nol/o and Damayanti: An Indian Mystery Play 

Noth and Damayanti was started in 1916 after circums¬ 
tances forced Manmohan Ghose to abandon Perseus, The 
legend is taken from the Mahabharata. Nala, the king of 
Nishada and Damayanti the daughter of the king of Yidharva 
fall in love with each other# Fascinated by Damayanti's 

6 
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great beauty, when her swavomvara (a ceremony in which 
princesses chose their husbands) was arranged, the gods 
attended it, suing for her hand. Though Damayanti chose 
Nala, the gods, appreciating her fidelity, forgave her but 
the god Koli was very angry. He persuaded Pushkara, 
NaJa’s younger brother, who was under Koli’s sway, to play 
dice with Nala and Koli would enter the dice and see 
that fortune favoured him. Nala, whose only weakness was 
gambling went on playing till he lost his kingdom and all 
his possessions to his brother. After years of tribulation 
for both Nala and Damayanti, Nala won back this kingdom 
by defeating Pushkara at dice and Damayanti returned to 
her husband’s home. 

Manmohan Ghose has, however, written only five scenes 
of the play, though three of these are of considerable length. 
In the play the more or less conventional story of the 
Mahabharata has come to life and acquired considerable 
interest. Keeping the ancient atmosphere intact, the poet 
makes the light of the modern mind play on the traditional 
ideas. For instance, in the second scene the Queen-Mother 
appeals to the court astrologer to persuade Nala not 
to marry Damayanti as the stars have foretold that the 
marriage will bring disaster to the kingdom and more specially 
to Nala, but the wise old astrologer tells the queen rather 
to mark the desperate mood of Pushkara after the elections 
in which Nala has been chosen king because disaster is more 
likely to come through Pushkara. Manmohan Ghose has 
introduced an election to inflame Pushkara’s ambitions and 
give edge to Pushkara’s disappointment, for unlike in the 
Mahabharata story, Pushkara is not painted wholly evil, 
but with counterbalancing good qualities, only he is under 
the spell of an overweening love of power and is highly 
ambitious. It is an overpowering frailty in the characters 
of the brothers that leads to their ruin. In the case of 
Pushkara it is his lust for power and in the case of Nala 
his love of gambling. A subtler point is, however, brought in. 
Each brother violates the law of his. being, his dharma, 
Nala's being belongs to the spiritual plane, and his love for 
Damayanti belongs to that plane. When instead of the’ 
spiritual union with Damayanti at the lake-si^c, he is per^ 
suaded to go to Damayanti’s and marries her he 
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becomes subject to his earthly destiny and all the ills attendent 
on it. In the same way Pushkara, who belongs to the ethical 
plane, pledges himself to the king-die (in which Koli hides 
himself) in order to attain his ambition of kingship through 
Nala’s destruction, and by so doing he puts himself under 
the power of the god of evil. Both brothers arc given a 
choice to act according to the dictates of their higher nature 
and save themselves, but each falls from his higher self. 

Scene IV of the play in which Koli tempts Pushkara is 
deeply psychological and as elsewhere the light of modern 
rational thought is shed on the ancient legend. 

Thus when Koli emerges from the king-die Pushkara 
exclaims : 

. “Ha ! have my words 

Been like a charm powerful to conjure up 
The devil with the bare mention of his name ?” 

And then drawing his sword : 

“Vanish ! thou bodiless thought, that ap*st a form ; 
Wild vision of the dream-creating brain ! 

Can it be my own phantom self 1 see 

The dark thing into which 1 have made myself 

And must become ? 

Speak, what art thou ?” 

And Koli replies : 

“I am thyself Pushkara,—Start not so 
Thy luckier self, star, fortune thou hast called, 
Conjuring reality whose like I am 
In that world, as *twere thy twin self I come 
To serve thee.”* 

Then speaking aside Koli says : 

“ *Tis not my words that work but his own thought 
The vehement conception in his soul 
Of power, that makes me visible to him. 

Ambition, thaPs the wild and fearful drug 
Of passion’s shredding, to cloud reason quite 
The glass he has kept long by his bedside. 

Drunk off at last. It has begun to act.”® 

And then comes the struggle between Pushkara's ambition 
and love of power and his better self while with wordy duel he 
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tries to ward off Koli but he is conscious that he remains a 
helpless prisoner to Koli’s temptations and exclaims : , 

“He holds me with those glittering eyes, held 
With hateful strong enchantment fixed 
Spell-bound—without the power to stir or move, 

A helpless willing prisoner, and his voice 
Surely 1 have heard it, but whisper, but where ? 

It hath such power to invade my ear 
With tones, remembered, syllables as ’twere 
Flung from my past. How strangely it all seems 
Familiar. As it were within my soul 
I see, hear, speak. A dream, a noonday dream 
Fraught with intense life, firier than life. 

Ah ! as it were a scene long since rehearsed 
His words, where have I heard them ? Every thought 
Comes like the echo of my heart's hope 
The strong conception of my proper brain. 

I the beginning he the dark result 
Powerfully to draw me till we two grow one. 

Is it possible ? A fearful second sight 

Some men posses to see their coming selves 

Glassed from the future in some dreamy hour 

So I have heard, the death-bed circumstance 

Limned to the eye beforehand, or some crime 

That’s in their doom, place, time and fcene exact 

To each particular, congruing with the deed 

And they incapable to stir or cry 

Across the chasm, must see their own hand lift 

The murderous knife, must hear their victim scream. 

As helplessly eyc-fetter’d and soul chain'd 

To act that apparition of their fate 

As 1 am here before my phantom self 

Doom’d to act out that foreseen glimpse 

Of what my dim unconscious thoughts 'twould seem 

Have all along work’d up to, bargained for, 

The kingship bought through my dear brother's ruin. 
Aye, but not sealed to, not subscribed as yet 
That guilt incurr’d inexorable bond.’' ® 

Adam Alarmed in Paradise 

, The poem which was started in 1919 expresses the poet’s 
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agony at the terrible and extensive death and destruction of 
modern warfare in the First World War. Europe was to 
Manmohan Ghose a living reality, for Western culture was 
part of his being, and though he was an Indian and lived 
in India his mental vision ranged widely over European 
history, art and literature so that the peoples and places 
of Europe were familiar friends. Many poets and artists in 
England were personally known to him and his long resi¬ 
dence in England from the age of ten to twenty-five made him 
identify himself with the agony caused by the huge holocaust. 

Adam Alarmed in Paradise is in the form of a lyrical 
epic. Unable to continue Perseus the poet in the few years 
before his death, with rapidly failing health, tried to write 
a poem with the same basic themes, evolution, historical 
progression, the birth of the soul in history and man’s pro¬ 
gress towards perfection inspite of many set-backs. Adam 
Alarmed in Paradise is in fact a debate between the poet and 
the Power that shapes our ends, “rough-hew them how we 
will'’. All nature and the stars, who are here recorders and 
not shapers of man’s destiny, take part in the debate. As 
the title of the peom suggests, the setting and associations 
are Christian and Biblical. The central character is a symbol 
of the human race. As the poet'*s message is to Europe 
and the Christian world, Adam is a Briton. He is a deeply 
religious soul who has retired to the Himalayas, cultivates 
his garden and lives a life of meditation and prayer. 

“Now the western flush 

Fades from evening’s cheek, 

In adoring hush 

The great skies are meek. 

Now God's boundless palace, 

Pure, hypaethral, blue. 

Drinks, from sunset's chalice, 

Holiness anew ; 

And the ancient earth— 

Earth, his foot-stool sweet— 

Wakes to humble worth, 

Feels her Maker's feet ; 

Now the solemn air 

Bows itself and kneels, 
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And from flowers in prayer 
Fragrant incense steals ; 

All things up to heaven 

Thanks and worship pay 
For his darkness given 
And his glorious day. 

Now when starry eyes 
Of the silence speak, 

While the daylight dies— 

Soul, Ihy Maker seek.’ 

But even here the sights of war haunt Adam : 

“All day long I see it 
Like a glimpse of hell 
Caught, would vainly flee it, 
Known alas, too well, 

Learnt by heart, those places 
Ypres to Verdun, 

Heaped with dreadful faces 
Shining in the moon. 

* * * * 

Yet ’tis not the Tartar 

Slays there, or the Kurd or 
Barbarous Turk to martyr 
Laughs, exults to murder. 

Slav, Kelt, Magyar, Teuton, 

In Lord Jesus one, 

While the star shells shoot on 
Kill beneath the sun. 

Out of cavern dim 
Paleolithic still 
Peer, or limb from limb 
Torn, the branches fill. 

And my fancy sped on 
Wings of prophecy. 

Whisper Armegeddon 

The world’s end to me.® 


Suddenly Adam^ full of anguisfi, lOtmetlUd CtUtV 

CVist : 
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In the blackest hour. 

In the darkest year 

Of the stride of power, 

Of the loom of fear. 

SN >1; * * 

I, a prophet, wrung 

Anguish-torn, the chasm 

O er where Europe hung 

In the world's death spasm, 

End it seemed the story, 

Nineteen seventeen, 

Love the founding glory 
Saw shine out serene. 

* * * * 

Wide his arms he streched 
From his tree of pa>n 

As to haven, wretched. 

Fallen mankind to gain.” 

But in utter disbelief Adam thinks that the vision is mere 
fancy, and though he hears Christ asking St. Thomas to 
dispel his doubts and go on his mission to India while St. 
Peter and St. Paul are performing theirs in Europe, Adam 
thinks Christ's teachings have fallen on barren soil. Feeling 
himself responsible for the guilt of mankind Adam lies pros¬ 
trate on earth and in agony he calls on his Maker : 

“O Thou first and last 
Primal mystery. 

Hide me in the Vast, 

In the hush of Thee.”^® 

Suddenly Adam hears God’s voice and feels God’s 
presence : 

"Blackness, yet a face, 

Pure as heavens august 

Out of boundlessness 

Looked upon my dust. 

Silence, yet a sound, 

Vast with all that is. 
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Nature thrilled, profound, 

*Twas the primal Bliss. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

’Twas the spmphony 

Of the waves of Time, 

Twas the harmony 

That makes all things chime. 

Twas the primal mystery 
Of whose vast becoming, 

Man, the great world, history 
Are the Shuttle’s humming.*^ 

God asks Adam not to be impatient for it is he who 
through the ages is perfecting men and beasts, the planets, 
and the suns. He tells Adam that he would not have 
been so full of despair had he seen God at his work : 

'‘Seen thy Maker’s patience, 

Those world-baffled hands, 

Shaping realms and nations, 

Perfecting the lands. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As the earth I frame 
Out of furious wars, 

Slowly, unashamed 

To a shout of stars. 

War my thresher callous, 

Loud his flail uplifting, 

Smiling, to whom Pallas 
Is the winnower sifting. 

War without whose salience. 

Stirring sloth to strife, 

Held in idle dalliance 
Were the rose of life. 

Look and in the bleeding 

Wine-press of man’s crime, 

See my spirit treading 

All the vats of time.”^^ 

God tells Adam that through all schools and philosophies 
streams the light of Love whose impersonification Christ is. 
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Kant, Comte and Drawin are but Christ's apostles. As 
regards the world war God tells Adam : 

“Tarry still in patience 
Tend thy Eden thou, 

Let the battling nations 
Hurtle. What if now 

For a sign and wonder 
Like a robe I doff, 

Shake from my feet under, 

Dust, the Romanoff. 

Hapsburg, Hohenzellern 
Root up utterly 
Memory their sole urn, 

What is that to thee 

God then tells Adam how through monstrous shapes 
slowly in the process of evolution God has created man 
and that man had : 

“No first parent splendid, 

God-like soul and shape. 

Who in fall hath ended. 

But a walking ape. 

He whose skeleton 
Out of Java isle, 

Matter deep to con 

Gives thee, makes thee smile.^^^* 

Yet even as the battle for the survival of the fittest raged 
God’s hand was still groping after the perfection of Christ : 

“Justice, purity. 

Love, Truth, faults forgiven, 

Peace, security. 

The soul’s kingdom^ heaven.”^® 

And now the stars sing to Adam of the creation of the 
world, the formation of society and the salvation of man. 
It is God who has created good and evil so that man’s 
virtue and man’s will might acquire strength and muscle 
through the fight between good and evil. As for the sense 
of guilt with which Adam is weighed down the stars tell 
Adam : 
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Tis the angel budding 
Spurns to feel the beast, 

Tis the man out scudding 
His slow little best.”** 

The Stars tell Adam that without the crucifixion of Christ 
man’s perfection would be a mere dream for it is only 
through a total self-giving that man can attain perfection. 

“But for elevation 

Of that shameful cross, 

Gone were man’s elation, 

All his gain were loss. 

Vain were Egypt's fire 

From the bones of kings 

Soaring to aspire 

Upon mountain wings 

We from Egypt heard, 

From old kings turned clay. 

That Memnonian word 

Harp at dawn ofday."^’ 


1 Manmohan Ghosc —Collected Poem<;, Volume JI, Perseus, Book 
I. page 2 

2 Perseus MSS Volume XII 

3 Maumohau Ghose— Collected Poems Volume 11, Perseus, Book V 
161-163 

4 Manmohan Ghose— Nolle and Damayanti MSS Volume VI 

6 ' Ibid 

6 Ibid 

7 Manmohan Ghose— Adam Alarmed in Paradise, Book I Canto I 

8 Ibid Book I Canto IV 

9 Ibid Book II Canto VI 
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Book III Canto II 

14 

Ibid 

Book IV Canto I 
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Book IV Canto III 
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Book V Canto IV 
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Book V Canto IV 



14. Conclusion 


Early events cast a deeper shadow over our lives than 
most of us are aware. Manmohan Chose’s mother had 
shown signs of mental derangement and sometimes in her 
hysteric tantrums tortured her children. Therefore his father 
wisely sent him along with his brothers to be educated 
and live as a boarder in the Loreto Convent, Darjeeling, 
cared for by the Catholic nuns. Probably his brothers with 
lesser sensibilities felt the deprivation of a mother’s love 
less but that Manmohan Chose felt it deeply is witnessed 
by a letter to Laurence Binyon written in February 1888 : 
"All childhood and boyhood is expansive. This human ivy 
stretches passionately forth its young tendrils and the warm 
feelings are at the forefront, yearning to bestow and be 
reciprocated : . . it is the wise forethought of Nature 
that this should be so but in my case, Fate came between 
and cancelled her decrees ; and what to others is the bright 
portion of their life, its haven and refuge was for me 
bitterly and hopelessly blighted.”^ Manmohan Chose also 
tells his friend in the same letter that he became subject to 
fits of depression and a peculiar melancholy which grew 
with his age, adding that as a result his imagination was 
exercised in “romancing, picturing all sorts of ideal and 
affecting incidents in which I was the chief actor.” This 
sort of isolation seemed to be the poet’s fate throughout 
his life. In March 1889 Manmohan Chose again writes to 
his friend, “Books are my only refuge which I seek not 
from choice but from necessity and I try to allay a 
burning breast with hard intellectual labour. But alas! 
this is a poor and temporary sedative. . .Love is as nece¬ 
ssary to me as to every other human being.”^ 

On his return to India Manmohan Chose felt his intel¬ 
lectual isolation deeply. There intervened a few years of 
love and happiness after his marriage. Then the tragedy 
that blighted his life befell him. His beautiful and happy- 
natured wife fell a victim to a prolonged nervous illness, 
depriving her of speech and paralysing her right limbs. 
The illness was accompanied by hysterical and psychotic 
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symptoms, lasting, except for a brief recovery, till death 
released his wife in 1918. On account of the natuse of his 
wife’s illness a greater isolation overtook the poet and he 
wrote to his friend in 1916, ‘Tor years not a friendly step 
has crossed my threshold.”^ 

A dichotomy seemed to haunt Manmohan Ghose’s life. 
Torn from his Indian roots he was transplanted in English 
soil at an early age. Nourished on the sap of Western 
culture he felt himself “Four-fifths an Englishman”. He 
dedicated himself to the English Muse at the age of seventeen 
and never swerved from his dedication. He felt that he 
could do the greatest good to his country by remaining 
in England, but his father's death in 1893 forced Manmohan 
Ghose to return to India in 1894. Thus an exile in England 
in early life, after his return to India he felt that he was 
doubly an exile, for the strong cultural roots he had estab¬ 
lished in England could bear no transplanting. He loved and 
admired England but British rule in India he found to be 
the absolute contradiction of all that he admired and 
thought England stood for. 

Fulfilment as well as happiness eluded the poet. When¬ 
ever happiness came an adverse destiny intervened. In the 
last years of his residence in England Manmohan Ghose 
freely moved about among English poets, literateurs and 
artists and in that brotherhood his alien birth was a matter 
of no moment so that he formed warm friendships. Had 
he remained in England his poetic fulfilment would have 
resulted. India could then have claimed one of the great 
English singers as a son of hers, and she could also claim 
that if Englond had enriched India's culture by opening 
the doors of Western culture to her, India too had donated 
one of her gifted sons to be one of the company of English 
singers. As it is, Manmohan Ghose’s poetry though it 
matured in isolation, cut off from contemporary trends of 
English poetry, bears in an ample measure the imprint of 
great poetry though it may not have been able to attain 
the fulfilment that it would otherwise have been able to 
attain 

In 1914 the poet had intended to leave his wife and 
children in England so that he could go at frequent inter¬ 
vals to England and renew his literary contacts and enter 
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the mainstream of English poetry. But the shadows of the 
First World War and the relapse of his wife’s illnfess frustra¬ 
ted his plans. The prolonged nervous strain of devoting 
himself with unending patience to nursing his beloved wife 
and the fatigue and utter despondency that resulted finally 
broke his health, combined as it was with other factors 
mentioned in the previous pages. 

Manmohan Ghose was no longer tied to India after his 
wife’s death in 1918. Had he refreshed himself by a trip 
to England during his summer holidays in 1921 and had 
his eye been operated upon there his life would not have 
become the blank it was for him after his unsuccessful 
operation. Many of the lyrics of the Orphic Mysteries and 
Immortal Eve series had been written and could have been 
published in England, and he would certainly have found 
the impetus to resume and finish his epic Perseus and Adam 
Alarmed in Paradise which had already been started. But all 
this was not to be. The poet lingered on in Indi:^. The 
disasters which prevented him from going to England and 
ended in his death have already been related. 

Chance, the accidents of life and the decisions taken by 
us, if indeed we have any free will to exercise, mould our 
life. But it is how we react to these external events which 
distinguishes man from man. Manmohan Ghose was not 
a man of action, but to have borne all that he had to bear 
in the way he did cannot but inspire deep admiration. An 
inner fortitude was his, drawn from his Indian heritage. 
A letter to his friend Laurence Binyon written by him from 
Oxford relates how he underwent an inner transformation : 
“I seemed all at once to fall back on myself ; to concen¬ 
trate all my powers within myself ; ..The blind was 
lifted, and suddenly I saw myself, saw that I am and 
must perforce be alone, eternally alone. ..It was a book 
of Indian philosophy which helped to startle me with its 
reiterated maxim—“Alone thou hast come into the world 
and thou shalt go out of it alone.’’ ..I will stand sole 
and strong upon myself, as on a rock : the famine of the 
brain after Truth and thirst of the creative energies shall 
be my bread and drink, an immortal source of sustainment 
and self-evolved power.”^ Here for the first time is heard 
the longing of the poet, the cry of his heart which persisted 
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throughout his life, though unexpressed. Referring to the 
Rishies of Jndia he exclaims : “O that I could thus ^abstract 
myself wholly from the soulless taskwork and jarring com¬ 
monplaces of modern life—and give myself up with unri- 
mitting devotion to thought and productive toil.”® 

Yet Manmohan Ghose in his life never shirked what to 
him was unproductive toil, i.e., what was unconnected with 
his poetic creation, though it broke his delicate physique. 
We also see how he faced the misfortunes of life with 
outward tranquillity and inner courage. No words of blame 
or complaint ever passed his lips. Deep consideration for 
others showed itself in the minutest acts of life. Once a 
friend defrauded him of a large sum of money which he could 
ill spare and he was advised to bring a case against him. 
“Shall I ruin him for life and shame his innocent wife and 
children ! No !” was Manmohan Ghose's reply. On another 
occasion there was a large theft of furniture and valuables 
from Manmohan Ghose’s house during his absence for a 
month when he had gone for a change. He had appointed 
an Anglo-Indian lady to look after his sick wife and little 
children. The furniture had been traced and the Anglo-Indian 
lady arrested. Manmohan Ghose out of consideration for 
her children went to the police station and withdrew the 
case. When the Anglo-Indian officer-in-charge protested, 
Manmohan Ghose in his melodious voice, recited Portia’s 
speech, ‘‘The quality of mercy is not strained” and still 
reciting left the police station. He became a legend in that 
police station. A few years afterwards when his daughters 
went there for some help, the officer then in charge said : 
“What ! you are the daughters of Manmohan Ghose !” and 
they heard from him the above story. On another occa¬ 
sion a maid-servant was caught red-handed with a pair of 
gold ear-rings which his daughter had lost. Hearing a noise 
in the verandah and excited voices, the poet came out of 
his study. The maid-servant fell at his feet and begged 
for mercy. The poet extricated his feet and silently returned 
to his study asking her to go back to her work. His 
daughter followed him and asked him why he had not repri¬ 
manded her. “Was she not punished enough being shamed 
before her fellow servants ?” was his reply, and turning 
to his daughter he added : “If you value your trinkets 
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so much as to put a fellow being in jail, be more 
careful about them in future and do not tempt poor 
people.*' 

This was Manmohan Ghose in his daily life when he 
emerged from the world of art, scholarship and poetic 
creation. He spoke little, but it is seldom that those with 
whom he conversed left him without carrying away with 
them a beautiful thought “like a bird carrying a wisp of 
straw to his nest’', as one of bis students wrote. He found 
his teaching work exhausting but did not spare himself. 
And what he gave his students was not the dry chaff of 
scholarship but the living grain, fertilizing it in their hearts 
with a bit of himself so that one of his students writes : 
“The writer of these lines would much rather cherish the 
late Mr. M. Ghose as a creative teacher than even as a 
poet or scholar.”6 

Manmohan Ghose put much of himself in his poetry 
though not in the Byronic way. Those values he set for 
himself are reflected in his poetry for more than most poets. 
Manmohan Ghose has woven the texture of his poetry out 
of his own being. This short biographical sketch may most 
suitably be concluded with the words with which Laurence 
Binyon who understood and loved the poet concluded his 
Introductory Memoir to Songs of Love and Death, summing up 
his thoughts on the subject. 

‘T think of Manmohan Ghose as 1 first saw him breaking 
the silence of our class-room with his fervent Shakespearean 
appeal ; I think of his isolation in his own country, dazzled 
by the glory of its sky but restless with cravings of the 
mind ; of his strange doubly exiled lot ; of the tragic 
succession of disappointments and disasters that befell him ; 
above all of his unfaltering fidelity to a chosen ideal, his 
inner secret of serenity and fortitude, and I remember the 
lines in the Poet's Epitah : 

“He is retired as noonday dew 
Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 

And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.’’’ 
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